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TELEPLASMIC THUMBPRINTS 


Scries 2, Part I: An Account of Further Experiments 


with the Medium Margery between September, 1927, 


HE first paper describing these ex- 
periments was published in six in- 
stallments in this JoURNAL during 

1928. These sections, covering the work 

to Aug. 30, 1927, were reprinted together 

with the four installments of Dr. Mark W. 

Richardson’s paper, Experiments in 

Thought Transference, published the same 

year. The reader is referred to this re- 

print and to the numbers of the JouRNAL 
for deseriptions of the conditions under 
which these supernormally produced fin- 
gerprints were obtained and of the rela- 
tionship of the various forms. This paper 

did not exhaust the material at hand at the 

time of publication, but it had been agreed 

that it shoud be limited in its scope to that 
portion of the work which was included in 

Mr. sird’s paper which he presented be- 

fore the Paris Congress of 1927. We did, 

however, refer to two prints made Sept. 

16, 1927, attributed to John Richardson. 

Two more non-Walter prints were made at 

the seance of June 6, 1928 and these have 

been referred to in the article entitled Feda 


and October, 1929 


By E. E. DupLEY AaNp J. Matcoum Birp 
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and Walter, Psycnic ResEARCH, June, 
1929. 


Seventeen seances for fingerprints have 
been held since the conclusion of the first 
series. These show a wide variation in the 
number and personnel of the circles as well 
as in the locale of the sittings. They pre- 
sent additional evidence that the wax which 
is imprinted is the same wax that was 
marked before the seance, and that the 


_imprints are made at the time that we sup- 


pose them to have been made. Some of 
the earlier seances provide similar evi- 
dence, as was noted in the first paper. We 
propose to review briefly some of these 
earlier seances in connection with the re- 
ports of the later series. Much of the ad- 
ditional evidence has to do with the 
elimination of various members or combi- 
nations of members of the regular group 
of investigators while Margery is exeluded 
from normal participation in the produc- 
tion of the thumbprints. 


To save repetition in the presentation of 
certain data, and supplementing the infor- 
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mation in the previous paper, we state at 
this) point that Margery is in trance unless 
otherwise noted and that the sitters at any 
given seance are listed in a clockwise di- 
rection. Hence, the controllers of the me- 
dium are automatically designated. Also, 
wherever the control of the medium is de- 
scribed as complete it is to be understood 
that this is on the authority of the con- 
trollers and to the best knowledge and be- 
lief of the circle. It is to be understood 
that this control is thus complete as to 
both the medium and the various members 
of the circle except during the time neces- 
sary to perform such operations as are in- 
dicated in the reports. When there are 
sitters outside the circle the same rules of 
control cannot, of course, apply with the 
same rigidity. Nevertheless, the compact 
form of the circle as well as the bona fides 
of such sitters insure against any inter- 
ference. When control is broken as noted 
above it is resumed immediately after the 
operation is completed. Unless otherwise 
stated in the reports the medium is under 
continuous control while the wax blanks 
are exposed. The separation of Margery’s 
hands under tactual control is sufficiently 
illustrated in the photographs, pp. 568 and 
570, Psycuic Researcu, Oct., 1928. These 
pictures show the position of the medium 
and the controllers.with reference to the 
table and the dishes used. The alteration 
in the positions of these dishes between 
pictures was not due to any action by Mar- 
gery or the sitters. 


NoTes FROM EARLIER SEANCES 


The paper Teleplasmic Thumbprints, re- 
ferred to above, recorded several seances 
during which the control of the medium 


was unusually rigid. Various members of 
the investigating group were excluded 
from the seance room until, in one ease, 
only Mr. Fife was present while Margery 
was secured as to wrists and ankles in the 
glass cabinet. This control is illustrated 
in Plates 30-31, Procrrpines, A. S. P. R., 
Vol. XX-XXI. 

The seances held since Aug. 30, 1927, 
have provided additional evidence along 
this line. 

The first seance (JouRNAL, Feb., 1928, 
p. 100) is an instance of this sort (Illustra- 
tions la and 1b, p. 463, Aug., 1928). 
Another and very interesting case is found 
in the record of prints Nos. 3 and 4 
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(JouRNAL, April, 1928). It will be re. 
called that the wax was divided by Dr. 
Crandon (in red light) and that a part of 
the cloth adhered to one of the pieces. Af. 
ter print No. 3 was finished an attempt 
was made to get ink prints on paper. 
There were seven ink marks on the paper, 
These were made up of a series of short 
lines arranged about a heartshaped blank 
space. In only one case is this space suf- 
ficiently outlined to determine its dimen- 
sions, which are approximately 1/2 by 
5/16 inch. A few of the lines are nearly 
5/16 inch long. The curvature and spacing 
correspond to the form and ridge interval 
of the lines of a Walter thumbprint in the 
region surrounding the core. (Five more 
ink prints obtained on Oct. 7, 1926, are 
more complete although the blank space 
is larger.) The ridge interval as determined 
from these markings agrees so exactly with 
that of the Walter print in the above men- 
tioned area that we believe that all of these 
marks are fragmentary fingerprints. Other 
considerations lead us to the opinion that 
Walter did not intend to make complete 
ink prints. Exactly the same number and 
form of markings were found on the ink 
slab after the seance. To the best of our 
knowledge and belief this was the only ink 
in the seance room. But the wax print, 
No. 4, showed ink markings on its face 
while print No. 3 did not. There were no 
marks on the ink slab other than those ae- 
counted for by the curious markings on 
the paper. Therefore we have assumed 
that the structure which produced these 
markings was the same one which pro- 
duced the wax print No. 4. The medium 
was under tactual control while these 
prints were being made. As noted in the 
previous paper, no ink was found on the 
hands of anyone present. (Printer’s ink 
is not easily removed. Solvents are neces- 
sary for complete removal. None were 
known to be present in the seance room.) 
Thus print No. 4 carries the ink marks as 
well as the piece of cloth which was em- 
bedded in the wax—a double indentifica- 
tion. 

At the seance of March 21, 1927 (Journ- 
AL, Feb., 1928), Mr. Fife marked and 
handled three of the four pieces of wax 
used. Mr. Claude Bragdon, a well-known 
writer on hyper-dimensional philosophy, 
had one piece which he had marked before 
the seance. This piece carried an imprint 
of the Walter thumb when examined after 
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the seance. It is shown herewith as Fig. 1. 
Mr Bragdon says of this wax: 


‘*T eut a nick with my knife out of the. 


edge of the piece of wax handed me by Dr. 
Crandon. I also serateched with my knife- 
point a trefoil on the flat surface of the 
wax.’ 

‘*T placed this piece of wax in the dish of 
hot water, as directed. The room was 
dark. There was an interval of several 
minutes. I was then instrueted to take up 
the wax. It was lying on the corner of the 
table nearest me. I felt for it, and found 
it. It has remained in my possession ever 
since. On examining it in the light 1 found 
the wax deformed, a thumbprint plainly 
visible with all the markings clear. The 
trefoil had disappeared in the deformation 
of the wax but the nick cut with my knife 
was still there and easily identifiable by 
me. 

‘*T never marked a piece of wax before 
in any manner but I personally have no 
doubt but that the piece of wax which I 
received back was the one which I depos- 
ited.’’ 

(Signed) Claude Bragdon. 


To aid in identifying the notch a cross 
has been made on the picture, Fig. 1 

Referring again to the earlier article 
(JOURNAL, pp. 105-6, Feb. 1928), we stated 
that two prints were obtained while Mr. 
Fife was in control. As Fife searched the 
room before and after the seance while 
Margery was secured in the glass cabinet, 
the closing remarks in his report are of 
more than ordinary importance. He says: 
‘‘Immediately after the sitting I examined 
and marked the two wax impressions, 
which were normal negative prints of the 
Walter thumb. 

‘Under the conditions of this seance it 
was a physical impossibility for the psy- 
chie to have any part in the production of 
these impressions. Every stage in the op- 
eration was under my personal control and 
no one else was in the room during the 38- 
minute seance. 


““The elapsed time tur the first print 


1In Psycuic Researcu., p. 105, Feb. 1928, the state- 
ment is made that the ‘signature’ (partial) survived the 


imprinting process. This statement is applicable to another 
print obtained on Aug. 23, 1927, (Psycuic ReEsEARCH, 
Oct., 1928, p. 564), which was marked by Dr. Twachtman 
with his first name, ERIC, and not to Mr. Bragdon’s print. 
At this point we may add that the legends of the diagrams, 
pp. 194-5, April, 1928, were: transposed by the printer. 
For “Normal” read “Mirror,” in each instance. 
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was 45 seconds and for the second 2 min- 
utes 40 seconds.’’ 
(Signed) John W. Fife. 


Another seance, that of July 16, 1927, 
provided evidence of exceptional value, 
This is reported by Mr. Bird (Journat, 
Feb., 1928, pp. 107-8-9). Here again 
normal operation on the part of the psy- 
chie seems to be definitely excluded. One 
of the six prints made at this seance was 
shown as No. 25, p. 459, Aug. 1928. 

At the seance of July 9, 1927, Mr. Bird 
controlled Margery’s left hand. Mr. Sird 
marked the wax and Dr. Scott Nearing 
handled the wax throughout and most of 
the identifying marks were retained in the 
finished prints. 

Again, at the seance of Aug. 23, 1927 
(JOURNAL, Feb. pp. 111, 112, Oet. p. 564) 
the marks on two of three pieces came 
through intact. Here, Messrs. Bird and 
Fife controlled the medium. 

At a later point in this article we include 
a tabulation of those prints which were 
made on wax in which the identifying 
marks survived the imprinting process, as 
well as those made under conditions which 
provide collateral evidence of equal or 
greater importance. 


SEVENTEEN LATER SEANCES 


We now enter upon the series of finger- 
print seances which have been held since 
the closing date of the first series. 

The first of the new series was held at 
Lime St., Sept. 16, 1927. At the seance 
of the previous evening John Richardson, 
communicating in independent voice and 
in Walter’s absence, said that he could 
make fingerprints if there were any hot 
water. As there was none he asked that 
we be present the next night and prepared 
for fingerprints. The circle for the 16th 
was as follows: Margery, Mr. W. K. But- 
ler, Dr. Richardson, Mr. Dudley, Mrs. 
Richardson, Dr. Crandon. Outside the 
circle, Rev. Mr. Caldereott and Mrs. Coop- 
er. 

John manifested promptly. The table 
was occupied with some large apparatus 
presented by Mr. Butler. John said he | 
could make prints and that Walter had 
said that he would have to make them that 
evening or not at all. A chair was moved 
up near the table at Margery’s right and 
the cold-water dish and one for hot water 
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Figs. 3 (left, see p. 578) anv 4 (right, see p. 580) 
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placed thereon. The dishes were some- 
what farther from Margery than is the case 
when they are on the table. Mr. Dudley 
placed the wax in the dish after Dr. Cran- 
don had poured the hot water. After 
about a minute John said that the wax was 
soft enough. There was a sound as of 
water dripping and then the chair rocked 
slightly under pressure from the corner 
which, alone, had sufficient vacant space 
for manipulating the wax. This was fol- 
lowed by the sound of the wax being drop- 
ped into the cold-water dish. The elapsed 
time from the apparent withdrawal of the 
wax from the hot water was 23 seconds. 
More hot water was poured into the dish 
by Dr. Crandon and another piece of wax 
was placed by Mr. Dudley, who had re- 
moved the first print from the cold water. 
(That it was a print he had determined by 
tactual examination.) After a longer de- 
lay water dripped again, again the chair 
rocked and 5 seconds later, it rocked back 
as the pressure was released. Something 
fell to the floor. This sounded like the 
wax. Then there was a sound as of a simi- 
lar substance being rapped against the side 
of one of the two dishes. The elapsed time, 
as above, was 13 seconds. John said that 


the prints were not very good as the water 


was not hot enough. Mr. Dudley removed 
this print from the chair. Neither of these 
prints is complete in the lower section but 
we are reproducing the first as Fig. 2. 

This shows a pattern radically different 
from any others which have been obtained 
and different from those of the sitters. 
While it has not been identified it has so 
many unusual characteristies that identifi- 
cation should be easy if an original print 
is ever found. It is obviously a finger- 
print and it is equally clear that it is very 
different from Walter’s print. That it was 
made at the time we suppose it to have been 
made was evident to all those in the cirele. 
Margery was under continuous control 
while the wax was exposed. 

The pattern is known in fingerprint sci- 
ence as the duplex spiral, or by some 
writers as the twin loop. There is a curious 
deformation, almost like a sear, extending 
in a straight line from the apex of the up- 
per loop to its adjacent delta. This is not 
very clear in the photograph shown here 
but is very noticeable in the second print. 
The latter, however, is not as complete over 
the whole area hence is not shown. 

In the search for original prints of the 
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thumbs of John and Mark Richardson, \r. 
Fife has investigated many of their toys; 
and while he has found some prints, they 
have been so blurred or overlaid by other 
impressions that identification was impos- 
sible. Many of the books which they hand. 
led have been carefully studied for latent 
prints. Not a few such latent prints have 
been found, and their size is consistent 
with that of children’s prints. But, at ‘his 
writing, no print has been found whic) is 
so clear and complete that we feel war- 
ranted in presenting it as evidence of posi- 
tive identification. One of the first hints 
which we received as to a possible source 
for fingerprints of Mark Richardson came 
through independent voice at the seance 
of July 7, 1927. Mark, purporting to com- 
munieate, suggested to Mrs. Richardson 
that she might find some of his prints in 
picture books, on his boots, or on a fire- 
man’s helmet which he had as a small boy. 
Mrs. Richardson then said that the helmet 
had been given away years ago. Mark said 
that he could think of nothing more at pres. 
ent but would look around and might think 
of some other source of prints. He had made 
his first print the evening before. The 
second Mark print was made July 12 (the 
one shown in Psycnuic ReEsEARcH, Oct. 
1928.) 

The whole picture of this communica- 
tion is so consistent in its naturalness and 
spontaneity-that the record would be in- 
complete without it. 

The next seance in this series is of un- 
usual interest and value; from several ang- 
les. Dr. Crandon was in Europe at the 
time and it was held in a different house, 
under different conditions and in the pres- 
ence of a group none of whom were mem- 
bers of the regular circle. The wax was 
marked before the seance by two sitters and 
the marks of the more important piece sur- 
vived the imprinting process. This piece 
earries two prints and is shown as Fig. 3. 
One print is of the Walter right thumb and 
the other is an easily recognized duplicate 
of the pattern reproduced on page 564, 
Psycuic RESEARCH, Oct., 1928, and claimed 
by Walter as his left thumb. While we 
recognize that this is not proof that we 
have received a print of Walter’s left 
thumb, still, the appearance of two thumb- 
prints on one piece of wax and placed as 
these are placed lends considerable cre- 
dence to such a statement. We include, at 
this point, the report of this seance. 
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‘Minutes from memory* of the seance 
held at Mr. and Mrs. Roland’ Baker’s 
House, 70 Chestnut St., Boston, Dee. 3, 
1927. 

Present: The medium, Margery, at her 
rig) t Mr. Fife, at her left Mr. Whitney of 
Milion, next Mr. Whitney, Mrs. Baker, 
Mr. Baker and Mrs. Whitney, completing 
the ircle. 

‘On the table in front of the Psychie was 
asi ver dish and bow] of cold water. Ket- 
tle of boiling water on the hearth. Mr. 
Fifs brought a box of ‘Kerr’ wax. Mr. 
Wi:tney and Mr. Baker both had marked 
pieces in their pockets. 


(he medium was in trance soon after 
8:30 P. M. and Walter vocalized almost 
immediately. Shortly after, the sitters 
were all conscious of very cool breezes and 
the coldness of the Psychie’s and Mr. Whit- 
ney ’s hands was mentioned. Mr. Fife re- 
ported touches and Mr. Whitney reported 
a touch on his ‘bald spot’ and his shoulder. 


‘‘Several articles were placed one at a 
time in the silver dish, a spool of thread, 
box of matches, cigarette box and gold 
bracelet were all identified. Then we were 
told to put on the red light, fill the dish with 
hot water and put in a piece of wax. Two 
well-defined impressions were put in the 
wax, a left and a right thumb print (after- 
wards identified by Mr. Fife as ‘Walter’ 
prints). While foree was accumulating 
for another demonstration of fingerprint- 
ing a basket was rocked and levitated from 
the table three feet or more, followed by an 
exhibition of ‘lights out’ on the handle of 
the basket, sitters reporting variously on 
the number of lights left, sometimes one, 
sometimes two being extinguished for a 
second or two. [The handle of this basket 
has three bands of luminous paint, at top 
and one on each side midway of handle. | 


‘Dish was again filled with water and 
another piece of wax received a single im- 
print from the same thumb | Re- 
mainder of seance has no bearing on thumb- 
print sequence. | 


* This statement suggests that the record may have been 
drawn up after the lapse of some unduly long interval; 
accordingly, we state specifically that this is not the case. 
[he two sitters whose signatures are appended drew up 


their document on the evening of the seance or on the 

following day; the expression ‘from memory” is intended 

merely to indicate that no attempt was made, by dictation 

or other means, to produce a record during the progress 
seance. The record is thus on all fours with the 
of Margery seances produced as a matter of rou- 

save that the obvious independence of its authors 

it a degree of detachment from the medium which 
ndon’s own record can never have. 


rec 
tine; 
gives 


Dr. C: 


‘* Walter said ‘Goodnight’ at 10 o’elock.’’ 
(Signed) Edith M. Baker. 
(Signed) Byam Whitney. 


To the above Mr. Whitney adds his tes- 
timony as to his personal control of Mar- 
gery’s left hand and his identification of 
the wax, as follows: 

‘‘The piece of wax marked before the 
sitting with a special symbol known only to 
Mr. W. still retained this symbol after the 
double thumbprint was impressed thereon 
by Walter. 

‘‘The control of Margery’s left hand was 
100 per cent during the time that Walter 
was impressing his thumb prints on the 
above mentioned wax ; Mr. W. holding Mar- 
gery’s left hand in his right hand during 
this time.”’ 


(Signed) Byam Whitney. 


Mr. Fife adds his testimony as to the con- 
trol of Margery’s right hand and, in his 
capacity of fingerprint expert, his state- 
ment as to the comparison of these prints: 

‘*During the seance held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Baker, 70 Chestnut 
St., Boston, Mass., on Dee. 3, 1927, I con- 
trolled Margery’s right hand throughout 
the seance. The control was particularly 
rigid while the two pieces of wax were in 
process of softening and being imprinted. 

‘*One piece, that marked by Mr. Baker, 
carried the imprint of the same thumb 
(previously described as the Walter thumb) 
which I have already reported on. The 
second piece of wax, marked by Mr. Whit- 
ney, bore two imprints; one of the afore- 
mentioned Walter thumb (right), the other 
an impression the pattern of which is a 
duplicate of the three impressions made at 
the seance of Aug. 23, 1927, and claimed 
by Walter as of his left thumb. I marked 


“these wax imprints with my initials after 


my eXxamination.’’ 
(Signed) John W. Fife. 


On page 460, Psycnic Researcn, Aug. 
1928, we noted that there might be some 
criticism of the fact that no positive prints 
of the Walter thumb had been obtained 
for some time after the deformed print No. 
23 (p. 461) was received. The facts are, 
that just prior to the seance of April 14, 
1928, Mr. Dudley suggested that Walter 
be asked to make positive prints; and he 
marked some wax for this test. As this 
seance was primarily for cross-tests it was 
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not known what might be expected in the 
way of fingerprints. 

The circle was composed of Margery, Dr. 
Richardson, Mr. Carter (of Chicago), Miss 
Playze, Mr. Theron Pierce, Mrs. Pierce, 
Mr. F. B. Bond, Mr. Kirby, Mr. Dudley, 
Mrs. Richardson, Dr. Crandon. Margery 
was searched before and after the seance 
by Mrs. Richardson, with negative results. 
Preparations had been made for finger- 
prints in the usual way. 

As soon as Walter manifested he said, 
‘‘How thoughtful. I see you have me 
bawth ready. |Referring to the dishes on 
the table and the kettle of hot water.| I 
haven’t had time to get one lately.’’ Fol- 
lowing a discussion of other matters, Dr. 
Crandon suggested that since no positive 
prints had been made since that of July 
14, 1927, someone might assume that the 
‘‘mold’’ had been so altered that no more 
normal prints could be produced. After 
saying that he was not sure that he would 
make these prints, Walter requested that 
water be put in the dish and a piece of wax 
placed therein. The water was poured by 
Dr. Crandon, who then resumed control of 
Margery’s right hand. In red light, Mr. 
Dudley placed a piece of marked wax 
(about 2/3 of a cake) in the hot water. In 
slightly less than two minutes Walter asked 
for another cake, saying that the first was 
finished. Mr. Dudley removed the first 
from the dish of cold water and put 
another piece in the hot water. All in red 
light. The second piece was quickly fin- 
ished and removed as above. 

Margery was under continuous control 
while the wax was on the table. The same 
was true of the others except for the neces- 
sary break in the cirele while Mr. Dudley 
placed. and removed the wax. 

Before the second piece was removed 
from the dish of cold water Walter said, 
“‘T am afraid that your marks won’t 
amount to much. They are badly mussed 
up. The water is too hot. I will put my 
own mark on this one with my fingernail. 
Three times on the back. I am afraid I 
dropped that on its face (in the cold water) 
and dented it a little. It is not so good. 
There are two pieces in the cold water and 
one in the hot water. The water was too 
hot and it strung out.’’ 


Every one of these statements is exactly 
borne out by the pieces of wax as found. 
Each piece bore a normal positive imprint 
of the Walter thumb. They are unusually 
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convex and the. first one is an especially 
vood model. The second shows three marks 
on the back as though made by a sharp- 
edged annulus of 3/16-inch diameter. It 
also shows the effect of high temperature as 
Walter said that it would. It is easily iden- 
tifiable but is not as suitable for repro iue- 
tion as is the first hence it is this whic}; we 
show as Fig. 4. (It has been noted ‘hat 
most of the positive prints are so manipn- 
lated that all the usual indentifying mark- 
ings disappear in the process. These are 
no exeeption.) This print may be com- 
pared with that of No. 19, p. 467, Psycine 
Reseancnu, Aug. 1928, and in doing so we 
shall find minor changes in the patiern 
whieh remind us that these are ideoplastie 
phenomena. The central element of the 
core is a terminal ridge, as it should be in 
a normal positive, but the sixth ridge to the 
right is bifurcated as it is in a negative. 
This same peculiarity occurs in print No. 
25, p. 461, Aug., 1928 but its companion 
print, No. 6 and print No. 19 show a termi- 
nal ridge at this point corresponding to the 
bifurcation of the negative prints. A few 
other variations of similar nature may be 
seen here and there in Fig. 4. However, 
they do not invalidate this as a Walter 
print. 


The next seance, June 1, 1928, was held 
at the home of Dr. Richardson at Newton 
Center, and is of unusual importance in 
this series. The conditions were the same 
as those described when Messrs. Fife and 
Bird sat with Margery in the same room 
(Psycuic ReEsEArcH, pp. 107-8-9, Feb., 
1928) but in this later seance the sitters 
were Dr. R. J. Tillyard and Mr. Fife. Dr. 
Tillyard dictated the notes to his assistant, 
Mr. J. O Evans, who sat just outside the 
door. The following is a synopsis of these 
notes, and Mr. Dudley testifies that they 
are correct according to the dictation. 

This sitting was held to see if Walter 
could make fingerprints in the presence of 
Dr. Tillyard and Mr. Fife, sitting with Mar- 
gery in a closed room. 

Margery was searched by Mrs. Richard- 
son before the sitting with negative results. 
Margery, Dr. Tillyard and Mr. Fife then 
went into a small library room, about seven 
feet square, with one window, locked. and 
one door. They formed a circle with Dr. 
Tillyard on Margery’s left. Catamenia was 
present. They had with them a kettle of 
hot water, two crockery dishes one nearly 
full of cold water and one for the hot water. 
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The latter had lying across it and touching 
the bottom, a small, folded towel. This 
was to enable Walter to withdraw the wax 
wit!out injury to the teleplasm. 

(;itside the door sat Mr. Dudley, Mr. 
Joh Evans (Dr. Tillyard’s assistant), and 
Dr. Crandon. Dr. Crandon was there in 
ord « that Mr. Evans might know his 
wh: eabouts constantly. 

|. the eourse of thirty-five minutes the 
hea'ers were informed by the sitters, 
thr: igh the closed door, that Walter made 
gev ) prints on six pieces of wax; one, 
the: fore, containing two prints. The fifth 
pri: | dropped to the floor and was spoiled. 

I>». Tillyard reports that twice Walter 
spol. while good red light was on, and at 
one of these oeeasions Dr. Tillyard was 
wat: hing the mouth and larynx of Mar- 
ger’. who was in profound trance. Dr. 
Till: ard says that he saw no motion of Mar- 
ger) 's mouth or larynx and that the Wal- 
ter \oiee apparently came from the region 
of her upper abdomen. (The light was 
fron. a 25-watt red lamp in a wall bracket. 
A cardboard shade and red tissue paper 
prevented direct light from reaching the 
medium. The illumination was bright 
enough to permit of ample observation as 
above noted.) Many times Walter touched 
Dr. Tillyard on hand or head, and sprinkled 
water on his head or hand. Walter whis- 
tled the wedding march as a bit of a joke on 
Evans, and while he was doing it he kept 
time by patting on Tillyard’s arm. Wal- 
ter directed that the same group should 
plan to sit the next night. 

At the end of the seance the prints were 
examined by Dr. Tillyard and Fife. They 
were identified as Walter prints: a full 
description will be made later. Each print 
was made on two-thirds of a eake of wax. 
Each cake was marked by Dr. Tillyard and 
Mr. Evans alternately so that the broken 
third could later be fitted into the used two- 
thirds of each cake. In every instance Dr. 
Tillvard and Mr. Evans were able to iden- 
tify the eake with the print on it as being 
the actual cake prepared by them before 
the sitting. Prints were taken of Mar- 
gery 's thumbs, Dr. Tillyard’s thumbs, Mr. 
Fife’s thumbs, and of Margery’s great toes. 
Mrs. Richardson searched Margery at the 
end of the sitting, with negative results. 

An interesting observation was made 
which supports those of Crawford in 
Ireland : Dr. Tillyard’s left wrist and left 
middle finger were stained a deep blue. 
Examination showed that this blue was dye 
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from some of Margery’s underwear, ap- 
parently showing that the teleplasmic term- 
inal which made the prints took up some 
stain from the underwear as the terminal 
came from the body of the medium. 


This sitting has been referred to by Dr. 
Tillyard in an article in Nature, Aug. 18, 
1928, and he has indicated that the finished 
prints were presented to him. They were 
rot photographed, and hence they cannot 
be reproduced at this time. Mr. Fife adds 
his statement regarding this seanee as fol- 
lows (the first two paragraphs being omit- 
ted as duplicates of the above description) : 

‘*While Mrs. Richardson was searching 
Margery, Dr. Tillyard examined the inter- 
ior of the above-mentioned room and de- 
clared it O. K. 


‘*Margery, Dr. Tillyard and I entered 
the room and formed a eirele. Margery’s 
left hand was held by Dr. Tillyard’s right 
hand. I held her right hand in my left, and 
Dr. Tillyard’s left with my right. The 
table carrving the dishes was between the 
medium, the doctor, and myself. 

‘*The only light in the room came from 
a small electric light, a red bulb, controlled 
by a switch on the wall. In this red light 
persons and objects in the room were plain- 
ly visible. 

‘‘Twiee during the sitting, in red light, 
a voice was heard coming from the direc- 
tion of the medium although there was not 
the slightest movement noticeable of her 
lips and throat. 


‘*Tn approximately 35 minutes time seven 
prints were obtained on six pieces of wax. 
During this time the room was in complete 
darkness except for the times when the 
water or wax was removed or replaced. 
This was done in red light. The wax was 
handled throughout the sitting by Dr. Till- 
vard, as it had been marked by him and 


‘Mr. Evans before the sitting for identifi- 


eation. 

‘‘During the entire sitting, with the ex- 
ception of the time I was placing hot water 
in the dish and arranging the cloth, the me- 
dium’s right hand was under my control. 
Dr. Tillvard’s left hand was also under my 
control with the above exception and also 
when he was placing or removing the wax. 
The slightest movement on the part of ei- 
ther was plainly noticeable while thus con- 
trolled. 

‘* At the end of the sitting I examined the 
prints and found them to be of the same 
pattern as those on many other pieces of 
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wax which I have examined and reported 
on sizee Mareh 1927, and whieh have been 
referred to as the ‘Walter thumb.’ 

‘*After the seance Dr. Tillyard declared 
the markings on the wax to be the same in 
every instance as those previously placed 
on the wax by himself and Mr. Evans. 

‘*Prints were taken of Margery’s thumbs, 
Dr. Tillyard’s and my own, and also of 
Margery’s great toes.” These I compared 
with the prints found on the wax which was 
used in this seance, with negative results. 

‘* After the sitting it was noted that the 
wrist and middle finger of Dr. Tillyard’s 
left hand were stained a deep blue. There 
was no trace of coloring on my own right 
hand which held the doctor’s left. I then 
recalled that the doctor stated that Wal- 
ter had touched his left hand during the 
sitting. This was done while our two 
hands were cn the far side of the table 
from Margery.’”’ 

(Signed) John W. Fife 


On the following evening another seance 
was held, this time at Lime St., at which 
the circle was formed by Margery, Dr. Till- 
yard, Dr. Richardson, Mr. De Wyckoff, 
Mr. Dudley, Mr. Evans, Mrs. Richardson, 
Dr. Crandon. 

Outside the circle, with cameras, was Mr. 
Kunz. We hoped to get some photographs 
but Walter thought otherwise. Prepara- 
tions were made for fingerprints but the 
seance began with a cross-test. Messrs. 
Tillyard, De Wyckoff, and Evans had num- 
ber slips, ete. Mrs. Litzelmann was sitting 
with a group in Ogunquit, Me. The cross- 
test was completed. Walter announeed, 
during the seanee, that he had put the num- 
bers through with ‘‘Sary’’ (his pet name 
for Mrs. Litzelmann). 

He then asked for hot water in the dish 
and a piece of wax. Dr. Crandon poured 
the water and resumed control of Mar- 
gcery’s right hand and, in the same period 
of red light, Dr. Tillyard placed a piece of 
marked wax in the dish. Walter said: 
‘*Now I want you to relax and don't talk. 
The fellow who is going to make this print 
has never done it before and he is nervous. 
Now relax.’’ Then, apparently speaking to 
the stranger, he said in a low tone, ‘‘Come 
on up.’’ There were a great many light 
raps, first on one side of the cabinet and 
then on the opposite side. Soft raps as 
though made with a eushioned rod or like 


* Meeting one of the more important objections to the 
previous totality of the fingerprint experiments. 
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minute, muffled explosions. There were <oz- 
ens of these. Walter said again, 
gently, ‘‘Come up.’’ And then, ‘‘ Press 
down hard.’’ He whistled a little and con- 
tinued, **That ore isn’t so good. You'll 
have to do it over. But it wasn’t so bad 
for a first time. You ean back out nov.” 
He then asked fer light. In red light }r. 
Tillvard found the wax, folded over. in 
the cold-water dish, and removed it. ))r. 
Crandon emptied and refilled the hot-w. {er 
dish, a new piece of marked wax was 
placed by Dr. Tillvard, and the light was 
extinguished. Walter stopped all cor \er- 
sation and told the stranger to ‘‘come in 
and try it again.’’ There were more «aps 
in series of as many as 12, 21, and 25. \\al- 
ter: ‘‘Take it easy. Don’t be so serio 

And then, to the ecirele, ‘‘J ean talk but 
you people ean’t.’’ He added something 
about this being an Englishman and told 
us that the second print was finished. Ile 
told the other that he could go and that 
this second one was a good print. He add- 
ed, to us, ‘‘This must be photographed be- 
fore there is any chance that it might be 
broken. This may be the most important 
sitting that has been held here. 
done a week’s work tonight. 
done. 


very 


I have 
It had to be 
It was orders from on high.’’ 

Mrs. Richardson searched the medium be- 
fore and after the seance with negative re- 
sults. 

The prints were photographed the next 
day and Dr. Tillyard took charge of the 
originals. The second print is a very good 
one. If of a right thumb it is an ulnar 
loop pattern with the delta close to and 
about on the same level as the tip of the 
core. The loop is nearly horizontal. There 
are well-marked double ridges at and above 
the core. It should be easy to identify if 
an original is found. Pending a search for 
such originals it seems inadvisable to re- 
produce the photograph. 

In connection with the numerous raps 
which were heard just before these prints 
were made it is of interest to note that sim- 
ilar raps were heard at the seance of Mar. 
17, 1928 (when Chinese characters were 
written through Margery’s hand; PsycHic 
RESEARCH, Sept., 1928. p. 498). The sig- 
nificance of these raps—which did not seem 
to have any connection with a communica- 
tion—was not explained at the time. Mr. 
Dudley felt that further information was 
desirable and, on Aug. 28, 1929, asked Wal- 
ter about them. His answer was interest- 
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e» and wholly unexpected. He said: ‘‘I 
| send the answer back to you through 
another medium. You will get it later from 
England.’’ Mr. Dudley then said that in 
tha: ease he would omit any discussion of 
these raps from the present article. Wal- 
ter replied, ‘‘Put in the facts and say that 
[ siall give you the answer later, through 
ance‘her medium.’’ Up to this date the 
praised cross-correspondence has not been 
obi ined. 

he next sitting for fingerprints was in 
the nature of a preparatory sitting and was 
hel’ at Lime St., Aug. 7, 1928. Dr. Rich- 
ard.on was alone in the seance room with 
Margery. Her wrists and ankles were 
bow id to the chair-arms and chair-legs re- 
spectively, with three turns of one-inch 
surveon’s tape. The table was well beyond 
the reach of her fingers and the dishes well 
in irom the edge of the table. Under these 
itions Walter made two normal nega- 
tive imprints on wax previously marked by 
Dr. Richardson. At the close of the ex- 
periment the tapes were found undisturbed. 

The relative position of the medium, the 
table, the dishes, and Dr. Richardson may 
be seen in the photographs reproduced in 
this JOURNAL, pp. 568 and 570, Oct., 1928, 
with the exception that on the present ocea- 
sion the psychie’s wrists and ankles were 
secured as above described, and that no 
teleplasmie hand was seen or felt at this 
Aug. 7th sitting. Neither of the imprints 
obtained at this seance was especially good. 
They were identified as Walter prints and 
dated by Mr. Dudley after the seance. The 
markings were sufficiently distinct to iden- 
tify the wax as that provided by Dr. Rich- 
ardson. 

The next seanee. was held two days later 
and the control was exactly the same as 
above. The lone sitter in this case was Mr. 
Joseph De Wyckoff. Three normal nega- 
tive prints of the Walter thumb were ob- 
tained on wax which had been marked by 
Dr. Tillyard. Mr. De Wyckoff’s report 
follows: 

“Here is a brief account of my solus 
sitting with ‘‘Margery’’ on Thursday, the 
Ith. inst. about 10 p.m. or thereabouts. The 
medium was in trance when the other five 
sitters left the seance room on instructions 
from Walter 

“She remained so during the whole time 
of the solus experiment, about 20 to 25 
minutes, and for some time after the other 
live sitters came back. Her hands and feet 
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were securely strapped by Mr. Dudley just 
before he left the room and I verified every 
place where the adhesive plaster was. Con- 
trol conditions were thus perfect. In addi- 
tion, my right hand rested in the fingers 
of her left. 

‘*Walter said in his deep voice: ‘Are 
you seared, Joe?’ (This with a tone of lev- 
ity). I replied, that it was out of the ques- 
tion, since I knew him so well, thought of 
him so much, ete., and that I just felt as 
if I were in a room alone with an esteemed 
and beloved friend—though I was unable 
to see him. 

‘*T also added that he, Walter, ought to 
perceive that ‘I wasn’t even a bit nervous’ 
to which he replied; ‘Atta Boy!’ 

‘*He then directed me in a matter of fact 
tone to move the table a little closer (to- 
wards the medium)—which I did, after 
several abortive attempts, until he said, 
‘Now it’s all right. Be careful; the water 
is very hot—you can put in one piece of 
the wax, by feeling first for the cloth and 
then letting it slide down.’ I did this with 
my left hand—alongside of which I had 
previously placed the little box of wax left 
on the seance table by Dr. Tillyard and 

-each tablet duly marked by hin, secretly 
(also corners broken off and pieces re- 
tained by him). 

‘* After making the first impression Wal- 
ter remarked that * it was not good—the 
wax tablet having doubled up as the water 
was too hot.’ 

‘‘He was successful and gratified with 
his second and third imprint. We had 
meantime carried on an intimate conversa- 
tion, chiefly concerning a family matter of 
my own. 

“*At one time I asked him a question 
during this conversation and he replied 
‘Wait, I am busy.’ Excepting for this he 
talked and whistled almost the whole time. 
When he finished with the third imprint 
he said: ‘Joe, I’ll bet you these will be 
found to be exactly as my previous ones.’ 
And ‘You need not do what you promised 
if I lose the bet.’ I replied that I was 
sure he was right and that I preferred to 
keep my promise in any event. He then 
instructed me to eall in the rest of the 
cirele for five minutes which I did. 

(Signed) JosepH DE Wyckorr. 


Mr. Dudley supplements Mr. De Wy- 
ckoff’s report with the statement that he 
examined the tapes in red light at the 
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conclusion of the solus sitting, and found 
them in the same condition as when ap- 
plied. Margery expressed surprise on 
awaking from trance and finding herself 
taped to the chair; she had been in trance 
when the taping was done. The wax tablets 
were all easily identified as those marked 
by Dr. Tillyard. Of the prints here ob- 
tained, Dr. Tillyard has taken one; both 
were typical Walter prints. 

The sitting of Aug. 10, 1928, was held 
under exceptionally rigid conditions both 
as to control and locale. Dr. Tillyard had 
been present at six other Margery seances, 
one of these, as previously .deseribed, with 
Mr. Fife as the only other sitter. He felt 
that these had proved conclusively the 
genuineness of the phenomena. He did 
not question the bona fides of any of these 
sitters or of Mr. Fife but in order to sat- 
isfy the demands of a rigorously scientific 
control he felt that it was desirable for him 
to have a sitting alone with Margery. He 
put the proposition up to Dr. Crandon 
and it was agreed to without reservations. 
He felt that this seance should be held out- 
side of Lime St. and the only question was 
as to the location. It was finally decided 


to approach Dr. X, an eye-specialist, who 
has a suite of rooms especially suited to 


the work in that they can be made reason- 
ably dark. Dr. X gave his consent on the 
condition that his name be not publicly 
associated with the experiment. He con- 
sented to search Dr. Tillyard and to have 
his nurse search Margery. Both have tes- 
tified as noted in the subjoined report. 
This report is filed with Dr. Tillyard and 
Sir Oliver Lodge. Either will be pleased 
to supply the names to any researcher, on 
the condition that the information be not 
published. 

Walter requested that Mr. Dudley assist 
in setting up the apparatus and applying 
the bandages to the medium. At 8:45 P.M. 
Mr. Dudley collected the apparatus at 10 
Lime St. Dr. Tillyard took charge of the 
medium’s seance garments, which he had 
searched, two small, soft pillows, the dishes 
already illustrated and described, two 
towels, and six pieces of wax The last he 
had marked with the numbers 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 respectively, and an equivalent num- 
ber of notches along the edge of each. One 
corner of each was broken off and check- 
marked. Mr. Dudley had the Richardson 
Voice Cut-Out. Dr. Crandon drove the 
party to the rooms of Dr. X. The nurse, 
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Miss Y. took Margery to a back room and 
disrobed her, searched her very thorough! », 
including her mouth, teeth, and hair, robed 
her in her seance garments, and led | 
to the consulting room as soon as that hod 
been prepared. Dr. X. in the meantim-. 
searched Dr. Tillyard and Mr. Dudley very 
thoroughly, each having removed his ¢ 
His statement and that of the nurse a» 
appended. 

Dr. Tillyard and Mr. Dudley arrange 
the seance apparatus near the center ©: 
the large room. A three-part screen | 
placed so as to shield the medium from 
such light as leaked past the double ci 
tains. A Windsor chair was placed insi:« 
the sereen. A small plain table was pit 
in front of it. A second plain chair at tlie 
left of the medium’s chair for Dr. Tillyarid. 
A floor-lamp with flexible top and para- 
bolic aluminum shade was fitted with a red 
bulb and placed so as to illuminate the 
table without lighting up the medium’s 
face too strongly. The Voice Cut-Out was 
placed on a side table together with a 
flashlight for activating the luminous 
floats. 

Dr. Tiilyard placed the dishes on the 
table; the kettle of hot water and the pail 
for waste water were placed in front of 
the table. He made a careful examination 
of the chair and table and states that they 
were of the plainest make without any 
secret hollows, drawers, or shelf. 

Miss Y. then brought the medium in and 
seated her. Dr. Tillyard arranged a soft 
pillow at her back and put the other in 
his own chair. Dudley applied three turns 
of adhesive tape to Margery’s wrists, bind- 
ing them tightly to the arms of the chair. 
She said that her left arm pained her and 
Dr. Tillyard noted a large bluish red 
bruise on it, a little above the wrist. 
Margery said that this had come during a 
previous seance (August 9) and that Wal- 
ter had said that he had drawn teleplasm 
through this point. The tape was applied 
below this bruise. The ankles were secured 
to the legs of the chair in the same manner. 
Dr. Tillyard then made numerous cross 
markings over the tape to the wrists and 
over the ankle ties to the stockings, using 
a blue skin-marking pencil. Mr. Dudley 
withdrew. Dr. X. closed the door. 

Dr. Tillvard and Margery were inside 
the room. Dr. Crandon, Dr. X., Mr. Dud- 
ley, and Miss Y, were outside. Dr. Cran- 
don had not entered the room at any time 
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Dr. Tillyard found it necessary to re- 
arrange one of the curtains to shut out a 
shaft of bright light but notes that the 
room was never really dark and that he 
cold dimly see the door and various ob- 
jects throughout the seance. In view of 
th amount of light and position of the 
ser en, chair and table it would have been 
po sible to observe any forward movement 
of Margery’s head. Margery went into 
traice with Dr. Tillyard holding her left 
hand. 


‘alter came through promptly. Said 
‘lo, Tillyard’’ and whistled loudly. 
He greeted those outside the door and made 
aj}un on Dr. X’s. name. This was heard 
in the hall. Walter said, ‘‘Who’s the 
chirming blonde?’’ referring to Miss Y. 
Dr. Tillyard replied that she was Dr. X’s. 
assistant. Walter whistled an old Cana- 
dian hymn tune and then the Wedding 
March from Lohengrin. Dr. Tillyard said 
“That’s no good now, Walter, as John 
Evan’s girl has chucked him.’’ Walter— 
“Too bad, too bad; tell him from me that 
he'll get over it.”’ 


After about five minutes Walter told 
Tillvard to put on the light and put in the 
first piece of wax. Dr. Tillyard poured 
the hot water and placed the wax on the 
cloth, and turned out the light. Walter 
said, ‘‘Whew, that water’s hot; I’ve 
scorched myself.’’ Dr. Tillyard reported 
this to Mr. Dudley, who asked whether it 
was his hand that was scorched. ‘‘ No,’’ 
said W., ‘‘It’s the tip of my tail. This 
water is as hot as——.’’ Dr. Tillyard 
heard slight splashings in the water, then 
movements indicating the handling of the 
cloth, followed by movements of the wax 
in the dish of cold water. Walter said, 
‘Put on the light and take out the print 
and put in another piece of wax.’’ Walter 
suggested that Dr. Tillyard make sure that 
he had a print and he examined the wax 
in strong red light and saw the thumb- 
print. He then put in another piece of 
wax and turned out the light. After a 
short delay Walter said that the water was 
too cold. The light was turned on, more 
hot water was put in the dish. Dr. Till- 
yard reports that Walter talked many times 
during the seance while the bright red light 
was on; that Margery was asleep with her 
head slightly inclined to the right; and 
that Walter’s voice came mostly from in- 
side the cabinet to the right of and a little 
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above Margery’s head, but sometimes lower 
down and near the table. 

The second print was made a little less 
quickly than the first. Dr. Tillyard exam- 
ined this in red light and noted that it 
had a good impression. With the light out 
again Walter said that Dr. Tillyard should 
arrange the cloth and put in more hot 
water. This was done in red light and 
another piece of the marked wax put in 
the dish. As soon as Walter had finished 
this print he said, ‘‘I guess this cloth wants 
squeezing out,’’? and Dr. Tillyard heard 
water trickling down on the table as though 
this were being done. Dr. Tillyard removed 
the third print. Walter asked for the voice 
machine. Almost as soon as the red light 
was on Margery awoke and said that some 
water had poured into her lap. Dr. Till- 
and mopped up some of it and noted that 
the cloth was lying, squeezed up, on the 
edge of the table. 

Dr. Tillyard activated the luminous floats 
and placed the Voice Cut-Out on the table. 
He placed the mouthpiece in Margery’s 
mouth and turned out the light. The floats 
were promptly unbalanced but did not stay 
so. After several attempts on Margery’s 
part to maintain the unbalanced state Dr. 
Tillyard turned on the red light and found 
that the mouthpiece was not tight in the 
hose connection. He made the necessary 
adjustment and replaced the glass mouth- 
piece in Margery’s mouth. With the light 
out Walter spoke at once saying, ‘‘ Well, 
here I am, what do you want me to say?”’ 
Dr. Tillyard : ‘‘Say anything you like, Wal- 
ter.’ Walter, mockingly: ‘‘Say anything 
you like, Walter!’’ He then spoke a sen- 
tence to Dr. X., a pun on his name. This 
difficult sentence was clearly heard in the 
hall with the doors tightly closed. He 
made a few more remarks while the floats 


_ Stayed unbalanced. Dr. Tillyard put on 


the red light. The mouthpiece was still in 
Margery’s mouth, her hands were secured 
to the chair. 

The remainder of the seance is not in- 
volved in either thumbprint or voice tests 
and may well be omitted from this abstract. 

As soon as Walter had said good-night 
Dr. Tillyard turned up the red light and, 
a little later, the white light. He exam- 
ined the surgeon’s tape ties and reported 
that the markings were all in position and 
showed no effect of strain. The bruise on 
the left wrist was more inflamed and pain- 
ful. He noted that the warm weather had 
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made the tape very sticky and that it could 
be removed only with considerable diffi- 
eulty. After his examination of the ties 
he called in Miss Y. who again examined 
Margery with negative results. 

During the latter part of the sitting Wal- 
ter had told Dr. Tillyard to examine Mar- 
gery’s back. The nurse did so. 
are shown in her report. 

The 
minutes. 

When the party returned to Lime Street 
the phonograph in the lower hall started 
before anyone came near it. 

The above report is much condensed 
from a six-page detailed report by Dr. Till- 
yard. The comments regarding the clear- 
ness with which Walter’s voice was heard 
in the hall are, of course, on the authority 
of those in the hall. 

The position of the table with reference 
to the medium’s body is approximately the 
same for all seances. The inner edge is 
about 16 inches from her body. 

The following is the report of Dr. X. 

‘‘Mrs. Crandon (Margery), Dr. R. J. 
Tillyard and Mr. E. E. Dudley came to 
my office in Boston, Massachusetts on 
August 10th, 1928, at nine p. m. They 
brought with them dental-wax and two shal- 
low crockery dishes for making finger- 
prints. 

‘*T examined Dr. Tillyard and Mr. Dud- 
ley and found that they had nothing in 
their pockets or on their persons except 
keys, chains, spectacles. My nurse, Miss 
Y., examined Margery (clad only in bath- 
robe, stockings and shoes) and found 
nothing). These examinations were at 9:05 
p. m. 

‘Margery and Dr. Tillyard were alone 
in my office, with door closed and guarded 
by me. After the sitting, a second exam- 
ination was made at 9:40 p. m. in my office 
and disclosed nothing on Margery. She 
showed, however, an area of denuded epi- 
thelium together with sub-cuticular hemor- 
rhage one and three-quarter inches by one- 
half inch on the anterior aspect of the left 
forearm extending to a point about two 
inches above the upper end of the taping. 
Further examination showed the skin from 
the twelfth dorsal and first lumbar spine 
was red and tender, despite the fact that 
Mrs. Crandon used a soft pillow (pre- 


seance lasted approximately 40 


*A constantly recurring phenomenon of Lime Street, 
not yet adequately covered by published material. 


The results. 


TELEPLASMIC THUMBPRINTS 


viously examined) between her back an] 
the chair during the seance.”’ 

(Signed) Dr. X., M.D. 

(Signed) Miss Y., R.N. 


As Dr. Tillyard has these wax prin 
they are not available for photographic 
reproduction at this time. Mr. Dudley ex- 
amined and dated them and testifies th 
they are normal negative prints of th 
Walter thumb and that they are well ani! 
clearly impressed. Margery’s soreness wa 
relieved after twelve hours and quit 
cleared up after twenty-four. 

Note that the dishes for hot and co! 
water are placed about three to four inches 
in from the edge of the table and that th: 
hot-water dish is usually at the right of 
the medium. There is sufficient space be- 
tween the dishes to permit of drawing the 
cloth with its wax on the table. It is in 
this space, in a straight line between the 
dishes, that we find the cloth after the print 
has been completed. In most eases (unless 
the wax has been much deformed) the wax 
shows the pattern of the cloth on its under 
side. This pattern is more deeply im- 
pressed at the point where the imprint is 
made. All this confirms our assumption 
that the cloth is pulled toward the me- 
dium’s left in a line parallel to the edge 
of the table, and that the impression is 
usually made while the wax lies on the 
cloth in the space between the two dishes. 

The next seance of this series was on 
November 18, 1928, at Lime Street. The 
sitters were Dr. Wasaburo Asano (1601, 
Higashe-Terao, Tsunumi, Yokohama, 
Japan), founder and president of the Jap- 
anese Society for Psychie Science, and Dr. 
Edison W. Brown. Dr. Asano marked the 
wax tablets before the seance. On these, 
four normal negative prints of the Walter 
thumb were obtained, using only three 
pieces of wax. This wax was handled by 
Dr. Asano. He has published an account 
of this seance in a Japanese periodical. 
The fact that the prints are those of the 
Walter thumb is attested by Mr. Dudley, 
who examined them immediately after the 
seance. Dr. Asano testified that they were 
made on the wax marked by himself. In 
the absence of a report in English by Dr. 
Asano, Dr. Edison Brown submits the fol- 
lowing statement of the conditions which 
ruled at this seance: 


‘‘On November 18, 1928, at 10 Lime 
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‘treet, Boston, Mass., I sat in a seance with 


rgery and Dr. Wasaburo Asano. 
Dr. Asano had several pieces of dental 
- which he had marked for identifica- 
We had the usual dishes, one with 
water in it, strip of cloth for the hot- 
ater dish, and kettle of hot water. I 
red the hot water, emptied and replen- 
d the dish of hot water as directed by 
iter. Dr. Asano placed the wax in the 
water and took entire charge of the 


‘esilting fingerprint impressions. 


‘Four impressions were obtained which 
. identified by Mr. E. E. Dudley, after 


the seance, as normal negative prints of the 
Walter thumb. 

‘*No other persons besides Margery, Dr. 
Asano and myself were in the room during 
this experiment. 

‘* While the wax was in process of soft- 
ening, being imprinted, and until removed 
from the dish of cold water Margery’s right 
hand was controlled by me. It is my be- 
lief that her left hand was likewise con- 
trolled by Dr. Asano during these periods. 
Dr. Asano stated that the four pieces of 
wax which were imprinted were the ones 
which he had previously marked.’’ 

(Signed) E. W. BROWN, M.D. 
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A PIONEER OF PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 


The First Frederic W. H. 


Myers M emorial Lecture 


Delivered at the Aeolian Hall, New Bond Sireet, W., on Friday, October 18th, 1929 


By Sir Ouiver LopGe 


(Special verbatim report 


HIS lecture is to be the first of what 

we hope will be a long series of dis- 

zourses on different aspects of 
psychie science, problems raised by facts 
connected with human personality, in 
which subject Frederic W. H. Myers was 
a recognized master. He died nearly a 
generation ago, in January 1901, so that 
to many members he may be more a legend 
than a remembered person. 

During the years immediately following 
his death I and others wrote a good deal 
about him. You will find ‘‘In Memoriam’’ 
notices in the Proceedings, written by Pro- 
fessor William James, Frank Podmore, 
Walter Leaf, myself, and others, and in 
the next volume we wrote reviews of his 
*‘Human Personality’’, which was brought 
out by the Society a year or so after his 
death. I cannot repeat to a new genera- 
tion what was then said, I must content 
myself with giving references. 

When a memorial series of lectures is 
established for any great man, the first of 
the course cannot but touch upon the per- 
son himself, and as I have been selected 
because Myers was an intimate friend of 
mine—TI had the honor of being his friend 
for the last twenty years of his life—I 
must say a word or two about my con- 
nection with him and my introduction to 
the subject through him. We visited at 
each other’s houses, we travelled abroad 
together, we carried on an investigation at 
a chateau in the south of France, and we 
had innumerable conversations on a great 
variety of serious topics. In literature his 
knowledge was overwhelming; in science 
we met more on equal terms. I knew a 
lot more in detail than he did, but he had 
a keen instinct for science, and was a stim- 
ulating and critical interrogator. The ad- 
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vantage of such talks was mainly on ny 
side, and I valued his friendship highly. 

I was introduced to Myers in the seven- 
ties of the last century by Edmund Gur- 
ney, author of ‘‘Phantasms of the Living’’, 
He came to University College as a senior 
student and attended my lectures on me- 
ehanies for the purpose of enlarging his 
knowledge of physics in relation to the 
subject of sound. We became friendly. I 
lunched with him once or twice, and visited 
his rooms, where I saw accumulated notes 
typical of his strange interest in some odd 
and supernormal occurrences. He wanted 
to bring these out of the region of super- 
stition into the realm of fact, and was 
hoping to find an explanation in the curi- 
ous transmission of thought then being 
studied by Sir William Barrett, for which 
afterwards Myers invented the name 
‘*telepathy’’. 

I do not remember my first meeting with 
Myers. I think it must have been at some 
club. But I seem to recollect Myers and 
Gurney as two tall figures standing by the 
mantelpiece discussing weird things, while 
I lolled in a superior manner in an arm- 
chair. I was somewhat impressed with the 
patience and courtesy with which they 
listened to my crude objections. They 
seemed to think it worth while to try to 
get me to take a more reasonable view of 
the phenomena, and not to consider they 
were blatantly absurd and_ impossible. 
Later through my friend Barrett, whom I 
knew as a physicist, I became acquainted 
with Henry Sidgwick, and could not fail 
to be impressed by his personality and 
remarkable reputation for critical candor 
and sobriety of thought; so that when, 
under his presidency, the Society for 
Psychical Research was founded in 1882 
I attended some of its earlier meetings, 
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though I did not become an original mem- 
ber 

liv this time I was married and over- 
worked, and moving to Liverpool to take 
up the Chair of Physics at University 
College there. Soon after I was estab- 
lished in Liverpool an opportunity arose 
for investigating a ease of thought trans- 
fercuce which had arisen in George Henry 
Lec s drapery establishment, so that I had 
the opportunity of becoming convinced of 
the truth that a telepathic ability actually 
exis ed in some people. This naturally, 
under the tutelage of Myers and Gurney, 
opered my mind to many other possibili- 
ties and paved the way for the pereeption 
of ‘ie partial independence of mind and 
bod: or mind and brain—a discrimination 
bet. cen the mental faculty and the in- 
stru:nent which in Myer’s view opened a 
clear avenue to the idea that one might 
sur\ive the other, and, further, that dam- 


age or destruction of the brain need not 
mea! damage or destruction of the mind 
which had used it as an instrument of mani- 
festation in this material and physical 
sphere. That was the sphere in which my 


work then ehiefly, perhaps solely, lay. 
After this I became more intimate with 
Myers and at his house had the privilege 
of meeting both William James, the great 
psychologist, and Charles Richet, the great 
physiologist of Franee—doubtless others 
also, but those stand out in my recollec- 
tion. William James was with Myers when 
he died in Rome, and gave a touching ac- 
count of the patience with which he bore 
his sufferings—a patience and resignation 
which won the expressed admiration of the 
Italian doetor. Myer’s belief in immor- 
tality, at one time lost, had become very 
real and assured before the end. His claim 
on existence was always very vivid. He 
sought to realize life to the full, he could 


not bear to think of a terminated or pros- 
trated existence. This I conceive was the 
motive power which led to his hopeful and 


enthusiastie effort at founding a Society 
which should earry on the work of ex- 
ploration into human faculty for centuries 
after he had left the earthly sphere. To 
us he has handed on the torch, and without 
any claim to infallibility we have done our 
best 1o earry on and leave to our successors 
a reasonable and cautious but progressive 
course of action. We move too slowly for 
some, too quickly for others, but on the 
whole we move. [The Editor’s italics. ] 
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Those who wish for eloquent inspiration 
in the quest for truth would do well to 
read all Myer’s books, including his poetry, 
and his numerous articles. His power of 
exposition was nothing short of genius, and 
it behooves ordinary mortals to make all 
the use they can of a genius in any form 
it is vouchsafed to them. 


Our beloved friend Charles Richet has 
sent me a special message of friendship for 
this meeting, regretting that he cannot 
come, and assuring us of his sympathy 
in thought. 

To resume my brief historical survey of 
the events of the eighties of the last cen- 
tury, Professor William James at Harvard 
wrote to Myers about a remarkable clair- 
voyant medium in Boston, Mass., with 
whom first his family and afterwards him- 
self had interviews. Although skeptical 
as to the possibility of such things, he re- 
ported that when in trance she seemed to 
possess a different personality and acquire 
an extraordinary lucidity enabling her to 
give details about family connections and 
other things such as could never have 
come within her normal knowledge. Myers 
and other leaders of the S.P.R. were im- 
pressed with his testimony and decided 
to invite this lady over to England for 
an investigation. Accordingly, in the au- 
tumn of 1889 I received a request from 
Myers to go to the Liverpool landing stage 
and meet a certain Mrs. Piper with her two 
small children, escort them across Liver- 
pool and put them in the train for Cam- 
bridge. That was my first contact with 
that medium afterwards so famous. 

After a few weeks Myers reported that 
he had tested her powers and found them 
certainly genuine to the extent at least 
of telepathy, that she had demonstrated 
the acquisition of information inexplicable 
by any normal knowledge, and that I oughy 
to go down to Cambridge and see her. I 
went, and in his study, with Myers as note- 
taker, I had my first mediumistie sitting 
of any kind. The experience was most 
impressive, more impressive perhaps, be- 
cause more surprising than I have had 
since. Detailed knowledge of my relations 
was shown, and in particular an aunt of 
mine, to whom I have been indebted, either 
directly or indirectly, for much of my 
post-school education, ostensibly came and 
delivered messages. My aunt reminded 
me that she had promised to come and 
report if she found it possible after her 
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death, but she was a religious woman, 
with an orthodox faith in survival, though 
with no knowledge on the psychic side or 
of the possibility of communication. She 
thou,nt, however, on religious grounds that 
she would continue to exist, and she hoped 
that she might be permitted to come and 
give a message, because at that time I was 
quite skeptical of such things. Like every 
young scientific man of the last century, 
under the influence of Huxley and others, 
I was not drawn to the spiritual side of 
things. She did, however, come in and 
for a minute or two actually took control 
and spoke a sentence or two in her well- 
remembered voice. That must have been 
a special effort; it was like the forcible 
way in which she drove herself in, it was 
not the custom of Mrs. Piper to be con- 
trolled like that. The circumstance was 
very dramatic, and made an impression, 
not only on me, but on Myers also, who 
had naturally much greater experience 
of such things. I remember we were both 
somewhat overcome by it, and as a first 
experience it was rather unique. It is not 
often that on a first occasion you get any- 
thing very forcible. Not that I advise 
anyone to be bowled over and be perma- 
nently convinced by any one occasion. You 
must have more experience, at any rate 
before you can speak to others about it. 
Yet every impression contributes, and I 
was favored with a strong impression. 

In the December of the same year— 
1889—I persuaded my wife, rather against 
her will, to invite Mrs. Piper to stay a 
week or two at our house, in Liverpool. 
There I conducted a series of test sittings, 
introducing strangers, and made a report 
to the Society, which was published in full 
in its Proceedings. I remember I got sev- 
eral of my co-professors to come anony- 
mously, and in every case they got infor- 
mation given to them, not new to them, 
and not beyond telepathy. What the expla- 
nation is, is not to be made out by little 
experiences, but by a good deal of ex- 
periences. What you have to do first is to 
make sure of the facts. I had the pleasure 
of receiving the Principal of the University 
College, who came and made a report of 
what happened in these cases. 

My object was to eliminate telepathy 
from the sitter as an explanation, to get 
facts unknown to anyone present, which 
could be verified afterwards. In this I was 
successful. If you eliminate that, you get 


the idea—still of telepathy perhaps, but 
of telepathy from the departed. The 
dawning certainty of survival, and the 
power of survivors to communicate under 
certain conditions began in my mind, and 
has never seriously receded since. When 
we are on the track of truth it usually 
happens that all subsequent experiences go 
to confirm early impressions, whereas 
when we are not on the track of truth the 
new facts do not seem to fit in. It is like 
making a puzzle map—if you once eet 
on the track of the design, every piece ‘its 
into its place. 


That Christmas my wife and I went to 
the Italian Riviera and stayed in the same 
house at Alassio as the Rev. John Watson, 
afterwards well known as ‘‘Ian Maclaren”’, 
and his wife. On my departure Myers said 
that he rather envied me going into these 
beautiful surroundings’ with a nascent 
faith which had already begun to change 
my materialistic outlook upon the Uni- 
verse. His own more varied and extensive 
experience had led him in the same diree- 
tion some years previously, and his belief 
continued to dominate the whole of his 
inner life. 

Now I should like to speak a little of 
Myers’s psychie and even posthumous ac- 
tivities. I have myself no doubt about the 
continued activity of the departed. Any- 
how, I am at liberty to regard it as a 
working hypothesis which must be tested 
to the utmost, not keeping shy of it, or 
apologizing for it continually, but apply- 
ing it for whatever it is worth. It is 
sometimes said that we must attribute all 
occurrences to the unconscious activity of 
living people, and not refer to the agency 
of those who have lived and gone on—not 
even permit such an appeal until all other 
possibilities are exhausted. This is a policy 
of safety first, but it leads to all manner 
of difficulties and far-fetched explanations. 
What we want is not a conventional or 
safe hypothesis, but to find the true one, 
and if we ean find one which fits all the 
known facts we have the right to use that 
to the utmost till it breaks in our hands. 
To attempt to explain everything by the 
agency of living people is doubtless a 
meritorious attempt, but on the whole it 
fails. .I make no apology for my firm and 
confident assertion that the activities of 
Myers and others continue and they are 
become more and more agents of the inter- 
action and interest between those departed 
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on that side and those embodied in the 
flesh. 

As a brief summary I should like to eall 
the attention of members to the brief ab- 
strect printed by the S. P. R. in February, 
190, of a paper not yet published. These 
phenomena as they gradually became 
known to me, largely under Myers’s tute- 
jac’. were not limited to the mental aspect 
of ‘hings, such as telepathy, clairvoyance, 
and. personal communieation, but extended 
also in a minor degre: to psycho-physical 
phe omena, such es levitations, telekinesis 
ver rally, and «6 fourth. I never had the 
opportunity such us Sir William Crookes 
had, of witnessing full-blown materializa- 
tion. but movements of objects without 
apparent control and for apparently inex- 
plicable physical results came under my 
notice When, in company with Myers, I 
paid a visit to Charles Richet in his island 
in the Mediterranean in July and August 
of 1594. We were then given the oppor- 
tuniiy of investigating the mediumship of 
Eus2pia Paladino. We were alone on the 
island for days together, and the phe- 
nomena were strong and marked, far be- 
yond the trivial and annoying methods of 
deception by which she was afterwards 
found oceasionally to eke out her waning 
powers. Materializations were constantly 
felt, though seldom seen. They were felt 
in the strongest manner, the power being 
sometimes exercised with almost alarming 
violence. 

My report of our joint adventure was 
not admitted to the Proceedings of the 
S.P.R., but was printed in the Journal for 
1894. It was now that the name ‘‘ecto- 
plasm’? was eoined by Richet for these 
physiologieal extras. As a physiologist he 
could not but be puzzled at the preposter- 
ous liappenings only explicable Ly appar- 
ent emanations from the organism. Myers 
Was not so much econeerned with these 
strange oeceurrences. They seemed to fit 
into some large system of philosophy which 
he had evolved as to the probable nature 
and comprehensiveness of the unseen or 
spiritual world. He was prepared to ad- 
mit « multitude of possibilities due to the 
activity of dwellers in some unexplored 
region or aspect of the wuniverse—not 
necessarily departed human beings at all, 
but intelligent, who had developed by long 
experience a power of dealing with matter 
in unknown and unfamiliar ways, even to 
the extent sometimes of achieving what 
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in the normal human being with full use 
of the limbs would be impossible, such as 
dematerialization. The hand which he 
strongly held and determined not to let 
go, had dematerialized in his grasp, and 
this had struck him more than the more 
normal kind of movements which I myself 
had witnessed, such as might be accom- 
plished by the ectoplasmie hypothesis of 
extra or temporary limbs—that is to say, 
phenomena such as the grasping of a hand, 
or carrying things about, and so on, which 
would be quite feasible to any normal per- 
son who was free to move wherever he 
chose. His view evidently was that it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that 
humanity, whether discarnate or incarnate, 
exhausted the possibilities of the Universe ; 
that we were beginning a study of the 
powers and possibilities open to these other 
intelligencies, that our business was to as- 
certain what could be done without pre- 
conceptions or ideas based upon our own 
necessarily limited mundane experience on 
our particular planet. The Universe, as 
he often said, must be infinite in an infi- 
nite number of ways, and it would be in 
the highest degree presumptuous for an 
explorer to deny or reject the experience 
merely because it conflicted with the ex- 
plorer’s own small ideas of what was pos- 
sible. To Myers we seemed to be at the 
beginning of an extensive line of enquiry, 
of a new epoch of research which would 
occupy the enlightened attention of remote 
posterity, however futile and inexplicable 
our early attempts at demonstration were. 

In an eloquent sentence he likened the 
few explorers who were entering into this 
uncharted region td Columbus and his 
mariners, who, as they crossed the Atlan- 
tic, became entangled in the seaweed and 
the floating timbers and other refuse of 
the Sargasso Sea. He asked whether, if 
our usual faets about the unseen world 
seemed small and trivial, they should deter 
us from our quest. As well might Colum- 
bus have sailed home again with America 
in the offing, on the ground that it was 
not worth while to discover a continent 
which manifested itself only by dead logs. 

The parable is as necessary now as it 
was then. We have not progressed very 
far since Myers left us. The scientific 
world has not awakened up to our re- 
searches. The subject is still in an infantile 
stage, and few of us have any adequate 
idea of how it is going to develop: The 
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testimonies to strange occurrences are 
more frequent than of old, people are not 
deterred as they used to be from fear of 
ridicule, there is a vague notion abroad 
that there must be something in it, but 
what it is and what: recognized intercourse 
with the spirits will lead to—for that is 
what is beginning, the spiritual recogni- 
tion not only of the existence of a spiritual 
world, but of intercourse with it—we ecan- 
not say. It is like savages first coming 
into contact with a white race. You do 
not know what may happen. You may say 
the experiment is dangerous. Perhaps it 
is, but what an opportunity for learning, 
and how it may enlarge our scope when 
we can get testimony of existence beyond 
that which our senses and our instruments 
can give us! We ean do so little by our 
unaided efforts, but the aid is there, the 
help is there. Religious people have known 
it all along, but we are arriving at it in 
scientific fashion, and the two methods to- 
gether are working towards the same ulti- 
mate goal. 


Well, I say that what recognized inter- 
course with the spiritual world will lead 
to, and how far our notions of existence 
may be enlarged beyond planetary concep- 


tion, who knows? It may be that there 
is a continent of unimagined extent beyond 
the Sargasso Sea. Scientific exploration 
is a slow process, especially when most of 
the trained explorers fight shy of it. They 
need not be impatient, there may be good 
reason for delay. It has often been found 
that results are better and more stable 
when they arrive at the proper time. Our 
generation can but do its best and wait 
in faith for the fuller revelation which 
in due time will surely come. Astronomers 
tell us that humanity has many ages be- 
fore it on this planet, they say a million 
centuries, and that the time we have been 
on the planet is as nothing to the time 
that lies ahead of us. Humanity is in its 
infancy. Limited as we are by our normal 
senses, even though extended by instru- 
ments, very little of the totality of things 
is open to our direct enquiry. Myers 
wrote as follows: ‘‘Out of the long Stone 
Age our race is awakening into conscious- 
ness of itself. We stand in the dawn of 
history, beyond us lies a vast and unre- 
corded waste . We have not yet gone 
far. A few thousand years, a few hundred 
thinkers have barely started the human 
mind upon the great eons of its onward 
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way.’’ The possibilities of the Universe 
are still largely a sealed book. We must 
be unaware of a multitude of things now 
going on all around us, just as we are 
unaware of the wireless waves passing 
through this hall at the present momen: 

waves which would bring us speech or 
musie if we had suitable instruments. This 
wireless analogy is an easy and superficial 
but useful parable that must strike any- 
one. If only our eyes were open to sce 
the whole of existence we should be dazz}, 
blinded—we eould not stand it. They are 
mercifully sereened from complete reve!a- 
tion, hut we have inklings and suggestions 
and indications that we are thus screened, 
that the body isolates us, so as to enable 
us to act as individuals and to do our 
work here in this field of matter which we 
are occupied with for a few years. but 
this is not our permanent home; indeed, 
we are not quite at home in it. We have 
all sorts of trouble with it, and we shall 
go on, I suppose, much better without it 
when the right time comes. Meanwhile it 
is a training ground, but if we imagine 
that we know anything in this sphere about 
the Universe as a whole, well, the great 
scientific men have never thought that. I 
have spoken of the wireless analogy, but 
a better one is that of Huxley who, in a 
period of insight, said that from our ob- 
servation point on earth, we _ probably 
know as much about the entire Universe 
and the full complexity of existence as a 
worm in a flower pot on a London balcony 
knows about the life of the Metropolis. 


I am sometimes asked whether I have 
had any communication with Myers since 
his death, or whether he has gone on ‘to 
some higher grade of existence out of 
touch with earth. My answer is that as 
far as I can judge, a man devoted as he 
was to the enlightenment of his generation 
in spiritual matters, is not likely to shirk 
his task merely because he has an oppor- 
tunity of progressing. He may progress, 
but it is possible for people from high to 
return on missionary enterprise. ‘The 
lower may have to bide their time before 
they can ascend to the higher, but I judge 
that the higher can always descend to help 
the lower. I should have thought that that 
was the essence of the Christian faith, that 
the Higher did come to the help of the 
lower. However that may be I know for a 
fact that Myers’ influence and help are 

still with me, and that when I have ques- 











tious to ask he is willing and ready to 
answer. He does this often through his 
liextenant, my son Raymond, sometimes 
coming himself, to give information of a 
more difficult character than Raymond 
could manage. Most of this has to be done 
unfortunately through a more or less un- 
educated medium, and therefore is apt to 
be sophisticated and is never infallible. 
Perhaps the best assistance is not of a 
meciumistie character at all, but rather 
takes the form of spurts of inspiration 
which come, as it were, unconsciously and 
the reality of which I would not presume 
either to deny or to assert. Myers claims 
to ielp me in this way sometimes, and I 
do not doubt it. I sometimes put to him 
an idea that I have got, and say, ‘‘ What 
do vou think of that?’’ to which he re- 


plies, ‘‘Man, I gave it you.’’ I do not 
den’ it, ideas may come in that way. When 
people say that nothing of value comes 


through from the other side, I say, ‘‘ Look 
at all the things of value that have come 
throigh already. Poetry, music, works of 
art---whenee come they?’’ The artists of- 
ten say they come they know not how. They 
do not claim that they come by their own 
unaided effort. They feel that something 


is aided to them, something is given. I 
think inspiration is a reality, and that 
these communications are a very infantile 
kind ‘of inspiration, but something of the 
same general character on a lower grade. 
So long as we are trying to do the work 
for which we are intended we are guided 
more than we know, but we ean hardly 
bear the testimony in that direction, we 


must be judged by results. 

| have had talks with Myers on some 
aspects of my effort to link together phy- 
sics and psyehies, the material and the 


spiritual. I presume there is a machinery 
by which mind acts on matter, but whether 
I shall be able to find it or not I cannot 
say, it may take a long time. 


[ want now to read you a few short ex- 
tracts from our eonversations. Probably 


they are not very intelligible. I must now 
become a little esoteric and address my- 
self to the members of the S.P.R. rather 
than their friends who may not be so well 
acquainted with the usual methods of 
communication. Some of Raymond’s ut- 
terances are perhaps simpler and more 
easily intelligible. I have from time to 
time given extracts from them in the 


S.P.R., but I propose to limit myself to a 
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few extracts bearing on the nature of con- 
trol and the kind of dislocation or confu- 
sion that personality sometimes manifests 
when one and the same ostensible control 
tries to manifest through more than one 
medium. Feda, for example, talks mostly 
from Mrs. Leonard, but I have had a talk 
with Feda through another medium. It 
seems to be possible for a control habitu- 
ally accustomed to work through one chan- 
nel to attempt an occasional excursion 
through another. Feda is said to have 
spoken through other mediums. As for 
Raymond, he has no special habitual chan- 
nel, he used to prefer members of his own 
family. Messages purporting to come from 
him have reached me from all parts of 
the world, most of them with little or no 
features of authenticity. Occasionally this 
widespread ill-founded claim has been re- 
ferred to during a sitting and some infor- 
mation has been given about the nature of 
control and impersonation and dramatiza- 
tion generally. For instance, during a 
sitting of my wife and myself seven years 
ago with Mrs. Leonard at East Barnet, 
Feda volunteered a reference to an oceur- 
rence which had happened a month earlier 
at our home in Wiltshire when we were 
visited by an amateur medium through 
whom both Raymond and Myers have sent 
messages. Towards the end of that sit- 
ting, after Myers had been talking, and 
when he was saying good-bye, arranging 
another meeting, and telling us to be punc- 
tual next time—he would say, ‘‘We meet 
next on Tuesday, the 3rd December at 9 
o’clock and don’t be late’’—another fresh 
communicator said, ‘‘Good evening, Solo- 
mon,’’ (Solomon was a name given to me). 
I said, ‘‘Is that Feda?”’ 


She said, ‘‘Yes,’’ and she spoke about 
Mrs. Leonard and someone who was giv- 
‘ing her trouble, and seeing that she 
(Feda) was rather worried about it. She 
was worried about someone who wanted 
to take possession of her medium. When 
she had done with that topic she just chat- 
ted away a little, expressed amusement at 
our small house, which she -ealled a hut, 
and said she had been talking to the cats, 
which were very numerous. Well, in May, 
2 month later, we had a sitting with Mrs. 
Leonard. After Myers and Raymond had 
finished speaking, Feda, now the normal 
control, said, ‘‘May I talk about something 
to do with myself? You know I have been 
down to your house, don’t you?’’ 
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“Sen. 


‘*Solomon, I do not think I have told 
you about this before, but there are times 
when Feda is not really communicating, 
but her shadow is. Mr. Fred (that is 
Myers) ean explain. Did you know what 
a thought-form is, something that you 
might send a long way off and the thought- 
form might even speak? When you go 
that way you get things you want to say 
mixed up with other things.’’ She then 
explained more clearly about Mrs. Leon- 
ard’s worry which she referred to through 
that other medium. It had to do with 
Mrs. Maconnell and her express desire 
that David Maconnell should take control. 
Mrs. Leonard did not wish that, and Feda 
resented the attempt to displace herself. 
‘*David’s mother wanted Gladys to sit in 
the evening and let David take control like 
le used to do,’’ and so on. When the ex- 
planation was finished, I said: 


‘‘Feda, I gather that when you came 
down to us in the country it was your 
etheric form that came and that it is not 
quite dependable in what it says.”’ 


She replied, ‘‘No, it is like going in a 
dream. You get mixed up not with the 
mind, but with the subconscious mind of 
the medium. When you dream, you dream 
about things that -have been worrying 
you.’’ She reported then that Mr. Fred 
(Myers) wanted to speak, and then Myers 
took up the thread—note the change of 
stvle—‘You talk about secondary person- 
alities when you are in the body. On our 
plane, in our condition, we have no second- 
ary personalities, but when once we have 
established communication with your side 
and got a mental image of ourselves in 
your conditions, we may have a secondary 
personality, or even a third. It is some- 
thing that ean be called to life by expec- 
tation. Supposing I make a strong mental 
impression on the mind of a psychieally 
sensitive person while yet I am talking 
with someone else many miles away, that 
impression of myself which is Number 
Two, as L heard Feda remark just now, 
would not be in full consciousness with 
Number One. The normal image of myself 
would be left with Number One. The ree- 
ord once produced ean be fixed on the 
medium’s mind again. It requires only a 
touch to get it going. I myself have often 
come into touch with a sensitive whom it 
has not been my intention to influence, but 


’ 
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my proximity seemed to touch a spring in 
the: medium.”’ 

Then Feda takes up the thread again: 
‘‘Mr. Fred is very interested in this?” 
I said, ‘‘Yes, what has been said is quite 
useful.’’ Then Myers broke in again, 
‘Lodge, you know in dreams we are not 
at our best. I remember dreams in which 
I seemed to be all the time dodging re- 
sponsibility, running away from respon- 
sibility. The elements of doubt and fear 
very often enter into dreams. That is apt 
to be the same in what Feda terms the 
shadow self.’’ 


I have many records of these conversa- 
tions in my hand, but in view of the limi- 
tation of time I will skip a number of 
them and come to quite recent times, in- 
deed this year. My wife has gone over 
lately and joined the group. She had 
overcome her initial repugnance to the 
subject which she felt last century; she 
had become quite interested, and although 
she did not claim or admit that she knew 
very much about it, she was very sympa- 
thetic with bereaved people, often helping 
them, and was anxious to do something to 
help me when she got over to the other 
side. Recently I asked her one or two 
questions about the personality of control. 
I instanced the well-known controls of one 
or two famous mediums with whom she 
had been acquainted by sittings held while 
she was here. One of them, John King, 
was more especially attracted by my wife. 
It has always been a puzzle to us in the 
S.P.R. to know what personalities of this 
sort are. They are sometimes thought 
to be secondary personalities of the me- 
dium; by others they are thought to have 
an independent existence. I therefore 
wanted to ask what her experience of these 
was now on the other side. Her answers 
in May of this year, at a sitting with Mrs. 
Leonard, were given through Feda, who 
expressed amused interest as to what was 
thought about herself, among other con- 
trols. At this sitting Raymond broke in 
and said, ‘‘Mother is awfully enthusiastic 
about all this, Father, I have had to hold 
her back.’’ I asked whether she could talk 
to Phinuit, whether this was a person one 
could talk to. The reply was, ‘‘Not very 
much.’’ At this point Feda chips in and 
says, ‘‘What a funny answer.’’ My wife 
continued: ‘‘Phinuit is not altogether 
through with me, Oliver. There is a con- 
dition that makes it more difficult to talk 
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to one kind of entity than another. I could 
tall to Raymond very fully. I could talk 
to so many people, but certain people who 
exist, Well, they exist, but I do not under- 
stand everything about it yet. I under- 
staid that later on I shall be able to talk 
to Phinuit more easily. Then I asked, 
“Tiave you met John King?’’ and the re- 
ply was, ‘‘Yes, very much in the same 
wa I have spoken to the person who 
calls himself John King. He presents dif- 
ferent masks and calls them John King. 
Oliver, it is not always the soul that is the 
personality that communicates. I am be- 
ginning to understand it, and it does in- 
terest me.”’ 


| said, ‘‘Then there is something odd 
about these personalities like John King 
and Phinuit.’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ Then, Feda asked 
“Is there anything odd about Feda?’’ I 
interposed. ‘‘She has not discussed Feda 
yet.’ My wife went on: ‘‘There is one 
thine I wanted to explain to you. When 
people belong to each other through long 
association through love, through fleshly 
relationship, there is no difficulty in con- 
tact between those people, either from one 
plane to the other, or between them when 
they have both reached the same plane. 
The links exist. But in the ease of con- 
trols it is different. If we trace it back 
we shall find there has been a person, say, 
John King, and that it was necessary for 
him to do some good work for people on 
earth as a kind of compensation for his 
shortcomings while in the body. He prob- 
ably chose to work with and through a 
certain instrument. That brings him in 
touch with other kinds of controls, for one 
control cannot work in an isolated way. 
Demands are made on him and he may not 
Wish to aeeede to those demands, and there 


you get what I eall, Oliver, a mask.’’ I 
said, ‘‘A personation.’? The answer was 
“Yes.’? Here I may explain that the 
Word ‘*Persona’’ means literally ‘‘sound- 
ing through.’’ It means a sort of music. 
You speak of dramatis personae for the 
people in a drama. The old actors used 


to wear masks to cloak their own person- 
ality and take on the character of the 
people they represented. The mask was, 
so to speak, an impersonation. My wife 
continued, ‘‘ As a rule, Oliver, when a con- 
scientious guide knows that there is a mask 
being made of him he does his best to fol- 
low the mask to see that as much good and 
as litle harm comes from it as possible. 
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It is like ensuring a good understudy, or 
a good locum tenens. Any conscientious 
guide who had the work at heart would do 
his best to be present and supervise the 
proceedings in which his name is being 
used, but he may never be personally so 
deeply in them as he was with the medium 
he himself chose.’’ These masks occur 
mainly in physical phenomena. Raymond 
tells me how many people ealled to him 
and made a mask. He checked his first 
impression, but you cannot go on guaran- 
teeing impressions and by the time it came 
to the sixth or seventh he said, ‘‘Oh, let 
them get on with it. I eannot keep up 
with it all.’’ 


There was then conversation about the 
recent death of a friend, my wife having 
met her over there. A reference was made 
to some sittings which took place in Paris 
in 1924 at the Institut Metaphysique. hat 
was a ease when, with stringent precau- 
tions, with all the sitters in the group pad- 
locked, we were invited to see the peculiar 
phenomena manifested in the presence of 
a Polish medium. |Gouzik.| I have no 
doubt that phenomena of a low order, in- 
eluding the manifestations of animals oec- 
eurred, and also that what Raymond had 
previously referred to as Primitive Man 
had been put into contact with us in an 
evidential manner. My wife was interested 
in this weird experience and not at all 
alarmed. Raymond referred to this ex- 
perience, and told me that he had talked 
with his Mother about many things since 
she came over—things as to which, of 
course, she could furnish details. ‘‘She 
told me,’’ said Raymond, ‘‘about the sil- 
tings with the animal manifestation.’’ 
These were not all domesticated animals. 
He was rather puzzled as to what animals 
they were. They were only temporary rep- 
resentations of animals which had lived for 
the time being. The manifestation was a 
temporary one and ‘crumbled and dwin- 
dled away again. Though, he told me, it 
might linger behind the scenes where one 
could not see. The discarnate animal 
might withdraw himself and go back to 
his un-spiritual home, one would see some- 
thing being disintegrated and being drawn 
back gradually and absorbed by the people 
on this (the earthly) side. Raymond added 
that this disappearance might not take 
place at once; that the something, what- 
ever it was, might hang about, as it were, 
on the fringe. ‘‘We wish that the same 
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power of projection which evidently exists 
in this medium could be controlled and 
used by a successful body of guides so 
that we could employ it intelligently, in- 
stead of which it is bound to revert to a 
low type of physical life if it controls on 
your side.’’ Raymond also said this: 
‘*Father, in these conditions of which we 
are speaking, there is practically no spiri- 
tual control. It is automatic. It is a kind 
of phenomenon such as is produced auto- 
matically through hypnosis or nightmare 
or anesthetics. All these conditions may 
produce rather extraordinary manifesta- 
tions, which you might describe as alien, 
different from the person who produces 
them. If that power is let loose in the 
seance it reverts. If you could see one of 
these creatures he would have some resem- 
blance to prehistoric animal life on your 
planet, reverting to the early plane on the 
physical side. If there were a spirit band 
of intelligent guides they would use the 
power for manifesting in some intelligent 
way that could be used for demonstrating 
the theory of survival.’’ I said, ‘‘What I 
want is a physical basis for life,’’ and the 
reply was, ‘‘Yes, all the time they are 
working to give you some sort of basis on 
which you can build up a knowledge of 
survival.’’ Myers asked me what sort of 
thing was most alive, and suggested an egg. 
I considered that a bird was more alive 
than anything else in the world, but Myers 
insisted on keeping to the egg—one par- 
ticular egg at one particular time, not 
any egg at any time. 

Finally, many questioners have tried at 
different times to get information about 
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life on the other side, and different ocey- 
pations. There are plenty of books con- 
taining ostensible information on that sub- 
ject, but the difficulty is to know how 
much of it is trustworthy. I think 
have to judge it as we judge travellers’ 
tales in general, only in this case the tray- 
ellers are rather in the position of one who 
dictates to a telegraph operator at the far 
end of the line, and the message is re- 
ceived through another operator at the 
other end, and both operators may have 
a difficulty in understanding and trans- 
mission. For that reason they may some- 
times perhaps insert glosses and interpre- 
tations of their own. Our sacred books 
have been subject to all these contingen- 
cies, and scholars have had to decipher 
them as best they can. If the higher pow- 
ers have not thought it worth while to take 
precautions against garbling in respect of 
matters of the utmost importance and if 
humanity has had to use its judgment as 
to the authenticity and validity of the 
Seriptures, it is quite unlikely that any 
of our trivial affairs shall be safeguarded 
against similar possibilities of mistake. 
Therefore, all the communications I re- 
ceive, I receive with caution, and with a 
eonsequent need for interpretation; but, 
received in that spirit, I find them inter- 
esting and instructive. I only hope that 
when my time comes I[ shall be able to do 
as well. I am sure that communication is 
difficult, and I expect one will find oneself 
forgetting much that one had intended to 
say before entering into the dim condition 
of faculties necessitated by even partial 
and occasional control. 
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FURTHER STUDIES IN 


APPARENT OBSESSION 


Case I] —— Part 


VI [Conclusion] 


By Grorrrey C. H. BURNS, M. D. 


i’ we now sum up this case, we find 
that we have a psychosis occurring in a 
girl of twenty-five years which has ex- 
iste! for a period of at least ten years, but 
which probably dates back farther than 
this to as early as the age of twelve, per- 
hays seven or even an earlier age. This 
psychosis is of the hysterical type and 
sho\s mixed features of anxiety and con- 
version. For about ten years this has been 
treated unsuccessfully by many different 
practitioners, including an osteopath, a Un- 
ity cultist and a minister. She had been in 
two institutions without any permanent 
beticr result although we must grant the 
State Hospital did not get a fair chance. 
She comes to Dr. T. B. and in two months 
shows considerable improvement. During 
an interval of two and one half months she 
falls back but not as far as her former 
state. Then following another course of 
treatment lasting three -and one half 
months, she shows a practical recovery. 
While we lack a satisfactory personality 
study of the patient, this much is apparent; 
she was of a highly emotional tempera- 
ment, suggestible, with rapid fluctuations 
of mood, and inclined to be rather secre- 
tive. She was submissive, kind, affection- 
ate, and very loyal, and was rather of the 
introverted type, so that her projection of 
her difficulties was necessarily inade- 
quatcly accomplished. She was subjec- 
tively fearful and while religiously inclined 
did not make a practical use of her faith, 
the rather, awaited the faith to come to her. 
Her ‘nvironment, not unusual, was not of 
the hest. She was subjected to sexual an- 
hoyances while in apparent sexual ignor- 
ance, and claims to have received her first 
definite knowledge from animals at the age 
of twenty-one. This is almost unbelievable 
in our day and age and shows a gross inad- 
equacy in her edueation and bringing up. 
She may be considered of average intelli- 
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There was a constant bickering and quar- 

relling in the family, with a marked re- 

striction of her life by the overshadowing 

of her parents, and their narrow viewpoints 

of life. She was controlled, at least parti- 

ally, by nagging and in the history we fail 

to find any evidence of her having been 

taught independence and self-reliance. One 

might say that she loved her parents in 

spite of themselves; that her innate affec- 

tion, with her religious training, led her 

to do this because it would be her duty to 

do so. It was only natural that she should 
have a lack of self-confidence and an in- 
feriority complex under these conditions. 
This complex she tries to compensate and 
following the rule overdoes it; this, as be- 
fore stated, comes out very clearly in her 
own history of her trouble. If she must 
be sick then it has, at least, to be a sickness 
that is different and so she makes it the 
marvel of everyone, including, particularly, 
the doctors and nurses. She has, in earlier 
years, two attacks of chorea and, for an 
unknown period, has had a peculiar tie in- 
volving the right face. This latter is usu- 
ally considered to belong to a compulsion 
type of neurosis and adds a complication 
to her sickness. When one considers the ten- 
dency to dramatize which we see in her 
own statements, the question arises how 
much of her own production is fundament- 
‘ally true. Such a tendency is very apt to 
lead one astray in relating events and this 
may be an uneconscieus rationalization 
which the narrator believes to be gospel. 
This tendency may be considered as an in- 
tegral part of her trouble, as may also the 
reaching out for sympathy which is so 
nicely expressed in the account of her re- 
lations with the nurses in the first institu- 
tion. Why her attacks of excitement and 
stupor should be so largely nocturnal in 
this institution is not explainable; they 
certainly were not so elsewhere. We have 
no information as to what medication she 
received in the first institution, if any, 
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but I am inelined to believe from subse- 
quent symptoms that she was given nar- 
coties, and to excess, as she seems to have 
had a superimposed drug psychosis imme- 
diately following this. It was of short dur- 
ation. 


The onset of her definite break was at 
about fifteen years of age and from then 
on there was a gradual accentuation of her 
symptoms until going to the State Hospi- 
tal. Then there appears to have been a 
slight improvement as far as the severer 
manifestations were concerned. The real 
improvement commenced shortly after go- 
ing to Dr. T. B. for treatment and was con- 
tinuous except for the summer lapse and 
one or two minor setbacks. She was not 
free from added psychic difficulties after 
her treatments ceased for she had to con- 
tend with the breakdown of her younger 
brother and also had to have a tonsil oper- 
ation. She went through both of these 
storms very ably, which she surely could 
not have done at the time her treatment 
started. In regard to the former she states 
‘‘T cannot tell you how happy it makes 
me to see the reward of our efforts. May 
I say our? For I am so glad to have played 
even a small part in helping the boy back 
to normality. Mother was really worried 
about commencing him in school and re- 
marked several times that she was sure we 
would have the same trouble over again. 
Both she and Dad are fairly elated over 
him and do not hold back in telling him 
how proud they are. Thank God! As for 
me, | am felling better each day and one 
could not wish more than that.’’ Note the 
difference in the construction of this ecom- 
munication and that in which she gave her 
history. Further, it should be remarked, 
this boy was also treated by Dr. T. B. 
Regarding the latter trouble she writes: 
‘*| thought it might interest you to know 
that I had the tonsil operation. My throat 
seemed to get worse the last of the month, 
so we thought it best to have it attended to 
before the winter weather set in and this 
proved wise, as they found the tonsils in 
very bad condition. A severe bronchial 
cold developed after the operation and this 
has made the throat a little slow in healing 
but I think in another week I will feel 
quite like myself. I suffered a terrible 
ether shock but it was entirely subconscious 
and no unpleasant psychic influence inter- 
fered as in past experiences but on the con- 
trary I did receive psychic aid. This seems 
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pretty good proof that the healing is ). 
manent, for if this were not so there sure} 
would have been a set-back after the op: 
tion. It took about a week to recover fi 
the shock, but I do not feel any ill effect; 
now.’’ This statement is a little lengthy 
but is given to show the lack of expans 
trend that was presented in the statem: 
of the initial history. -Both of the letters 


from which these statements were 4b- 


stracted were written in the fall of 1928 
She still has a slight facial tie in repose; 
it does not seem to be there if she is doing 
something such as reading. 


In the first seance definite information 
was given by the medium relative to the 
symptoms and causation of the patient’s 
ailment. It is true they were not given as 
cause and effect, but there were made 
statements, evidential to both. The aunt 
manifests first and considering the part 
she was taking in this drama, that of the 
welfare of the patient, it was quite natural. 
It is. self-evident that she would be the 
most readily influenced and of all the ac- 
tors the best able to grasp the significance 
of what was being attempted. For the 
same reason she was readily disposed of by 
subordinating her efforts to those of the 
‘*Group.’’ The next to appear is one of 
the Group, J. H. H.; this appearance is 
quite appropriate as he is the director of 
all the proceedings. This was known be- 
forehand, and his appearance at this time 
would be ealled for; hence, it does not 
carry as much weight of proof as that of 
the aunt. Mention is now made of the Mol- 
lie Fancher Case. She was a well known 
case of hysteria about 1900, and lived in 
Brooklyn. The investigator is not familiar 
with this case and has been unable to get 
any line on it, as none of the sitters were 
able to recall it. A short man of the type 
cf Dr. Douglas is mentioned and two little 
boys with a third before the next actor ap- 
pears, the child entity, Mary Ellen. She 
continues all the way through the experi- 
ment and is the first of the obsessors. She 
is not removed but is taken into the group 
as a worker, and her relations with the pa- 
tient are switched to the service of the 
aiding influences; meanwhile, she is being 
educated so that she will understand the 
situation and cease to obsess. She makes 
rapid progress in both purposes and is 4 
very real help to the workers. She becomes 
more of a companion to the patient as time 
goes on, and the patient seems to be able 
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to realize her presence. Besides the rea- 
sor above given for her retention, it should 
be remembered that in the Case of J. D. 
it was claimed these forces sometimes give 
strength to the patient, and a too sudden 
removal may result in unnecessary weak- 
ness. This entity was not considered harm- 
ful, nor could many of the patient’s psy- 
chetie symptoms be ascribed to her influ- 
ence and only vaguely some of the physi- 
cal. That she may have been a factor in the 
patient’s regression was not thought of; 
vet one of the features of the ailment from 
which A. B. suffered is a regression to the 
inf ntile period of life. It would have been 
a good point to bring out, if this procedure 
hai been the result of planned fiction. Her 
part was quite well played from the con- 
fused entrance until the very definite pro- 
tective declaration at the end. 

\ messenger now appears and gives a 
resume of the condition (patient’s) that 
is being dealt with and outlines some gen- 
eral ideas of treatment. Closely following 
him comes Grandma. It seems a little dif- 
ficult to get relatives straight when the 
medium has to go back more than one gen- 
eration so that grandmas, aunts, ete. are 
mostly spoken of as in the immediately pre- 
vious generation. The grandma is a rather 
irascible person who tries to dominate the 
patient’s environment and it is hinted she 
was working largely through the mother, 
stirrmg up the household and interfering 
with the business of others. She is not eas- 
ily got rid of. Finally she is induced to 
stay in the background, but seems to hover 
as hear aS She dares and resorts to the use 


of the child entity to earry messages and 
obtain information to relieve her anxiety 
over the unsatisfactory home conditions. 
She returns back to the household during 
the summer vacation as things were not 
just then going rightly; and thereby she 


caused a little trouble to the patient. Next 
to Grandma eomes a lady worker who tries 
hard to make herself known and in this 
fails. although it appears she should have 
been known. She gives expression to a very 
Wholesome statement, defines her own posi- 
tion in the field, and is then seen no more. 
She claimed to have a very definite duty 
to perform in connection with both girls 
and yet does not appear as functioning 
later. Either her position was a tempor- 
ary one or there is a weakness in the story. 
Why did she not function in the vacation 
period and prevent that set-back? This 


entity does not fit into the general scheme. 

There now enters the uncle, supposed to 
have been the same person who assaulted 
the patient and, therefore, an uncle by mar- 
riage. His part is very small; he appears 
only in the fourth seance to be mentioned 
again in the sixth. The object of his visit is 
not clear, perhaps we may assume it to be 
on the principle of ‘‘an ounce of preven- 
tion.”” He must have been within hailing 
distance and it was assumed by the helpers 
that the Doctor expected him. The reason 
of his appearance may also be explained by 
the next one to manifest. This one has 
been designated a sexual maniae (male). 
He was thought to be the obsessor of the 
former one. He was either obsessing or 
trying to obsess the patient and means 
were taken to expel him and prevent fur- 
ther trouble on his part. We are not in- 
formed what becomes of him after his 
rather dramatie act. Between these two 
entities mention is made of a man with 
throat trouble. It would appear that he 
was in the family (a spirit) as he was 
familiar enough to try to mention the pa- 
tient’s name and to mention the desira- 
bility of occasionally disciplining the 
patient. It may have been that he was con- 
sidered responsible for some of the patient’s 
symptoms from the pains and distress 
he brought with him. The three that 
follow these last three are all on the other 
side. The first a messenger. He gives a 
brief description of the new function of the 
child entity, a few remarks concerning the 
patient as to symptoms and environment 
and mentions the fact of the sexual trau- 
ma. His main purpose seems to have been 
to help in the disposition of an annoyer, 
but which one unless it be the uncle is not 
shown. When this is accomplished a force 
is brought in—the second of these three— 
to help hold the fort, apparently to pre- 
vent the return of the sexual entity. The 
third one is the man who is supposed to 
have been from the other side but had 
‘thrice visited Ameriea.’’ He gave some 
very good advice along philosophical lines. 

There are now mentioned three spirits 
that come with the Grandma and were with 
her for some time, perhaps helping the old 
lady to cause disturbances, as it is said 
‘‘and one in particular who had to take 
the brunt of these attacks (anger) and of- 
ten got blamed for them.’’ About this 
time there is also mentioned an old para- 
lytic, whose appearance has no significance 
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as far as the records show. We are now in- 
troduced to a spirit who had ‘‘facial and 
bodily condition.’? He is connected up 
with the patient’s attack of chorea. We 
may assume he was responsible for the phy- 
sical manifestations in the patient at those 
times. As before mentioned, one cannot 
see the necessity for any objection to leav- 
ing the possibility there. I feel that this 
should have been gone into a great deal 
more thoroughly when such a possibility 
is indicated as it is a decided weakness in 
the theory the way it stands. The next 
spirit casually comes into the foreground 
and is designated as ‘‘a cold-blooded vil- 
lain.’”’ He also has an aide but what part 
they take in the patient’s life is not told. 
In the next seance the Arabian appears; he 
has already been discussed. The appear- 
ance of such entities as this is very hard 
to explain, and has always impressed 
the writer as a weakness. We have no pos- 
itive knowledge of the life after death, 
hence we are in a poor position to judge 
of such things. Why should an ancient 
want to exercise mortal function? Why 
should he pick out the mind of a person 
foreign to him in every respect? Why has 
he not progressed? These are questions 


that are called forth by such an episode. 
It is true he is ealled ‘‘a worth-while in- 
fluence’’ but he is painted as though his 
main thought was to reproduce his own de- 


sires. This is, surely, not the best thing 
for the patient and is an encroachment 
upon her right to free will. The name Em- 
ily is now mentioned but without any other 
indication as to who or what Emily might 
be. Following her is another close family 
connection, who is merely referred to, 
whether human or spirit is not clear but 
probably the latter as it is said that she 
‘‘would like to have the same contact that 
shows in some stages of every case.’’ 

We are again relieved of looking at ob- 
sessors for a time as the next appearance 
is that of ‘‘The Imperator.’’ Just whom 
this represents is not told. He is supposed 
to be a very high spirit and to have a tre- 
mendous influence. He is the guiding 
force of the group. It is strange, and 
seemingly inconsistent, that he should be 
so strong a force that the subject (medi- 
um) is unable to stand up under his con- 
trol. One would think that with his pow- 
ers he could modify conditions to the cir- 
eumstances. This he did not do, and as 
already stated his message was not com- 
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pleted and the control was taken over by 
Peter. This spirit was also one of the 
higher grade, and seems to have tried to 
convey the idea he should have been rec- 
ognized. This, however, failed, and with 
it a chance of some real evidential data. 
The next two are old friends and well 
known personages, Professors James and 
Hodgson. Théy take a very minor place 
in the records of the case, but since they 
are considered to be members of the group 
it is possible that their real part in the pro- 
eeedings was a great deal more than here 
shown. That they would engage in such 
work as this is entirely possible, and quite 
probable, if such could be done, for it is 
along the lines of their interest when in- 
habiting this terrestrial globe. 

The next incident is that of the suicide. 
There can be no doubt that this rather 
singular coincident would materially af- 
fect the patient and, providing she was 
subject to obsessing spirits and that there 
was an open door for spirit fixation on her, 
it would be a reasonable supposition that 
the spirit of this suicide should attach itself. 
It has been claimed that those who leave 
this world in such a sudden manner are 
quite confused for some time and this 
would also add to the possibility of the 
spirit’s connecting up with the patient who 
was in such close proximity at the time. 
Why the Unity force should take so long 
to come to the front is rather odd. Where 
had he been all this time and just what 
part had he played in the re-education of 
the patient? He breaks in at a time that 
seems as difficult to explain as does his ear- 
lier absence. He is casually accepted with- 
out any questions being asked or explana- 
tion sought. If we weigh up this incident 
for purpose of argument; we may assume 
that he came on the job when the patient 
took up Unity and that there being no spe- 
cial need for him, he absented himself un- 
til the new psychic shock of the suicide 
seemed to eall for his aid again. As far as 
the sitters are concerned they have no ex- 
planation and it does not appear that the 
patient called for him. She certainly 
ealled for help as shown by her letter to Dr. 
T. B., but by this time she was on more 
intimate terms with the ‘‘Group’’ and it is 
in evidence that they responded with a 
‘‘stolid foree.’’ Before this latter force is 
recorded we have the appearance of the 
Oriental who was claimed to be a drug ad- 
dict. It is possible that with the upset of 
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this suicide the patient may have felt the 
eed of something to quiet her nerves. As 
previously stated she probably was drug- 
red in the first institution and evidently 
ielieved this to have been an opium deriva- 
ive. How much of this was in her con- 
‘ious mind? How much, if any, could 
ie medium read or sense this mind? 

‘ere she able to do so it might be likely 

iat she could have produced this entity at 

is time, but if she did, why did she pick 
«1 an Oriental?—it was not necessary in 

ie case of J. D.—and why did she pick on 

isheesh and not another more western 

rm of the drug? These last two ques- 
{ons make it very unlikely that this was 
i.e mechanism, although it is a possible ex- 
planation. One would like to have had a 
i.ore detailed account of the rationale of 
t! is man’s appearance and yet if such had 
been given it could readily have been said 
that it was a consciously planned affair 
and had nothing to do with spirits, that it 
was a fiction. Such are the difficulties with 
which both experimenters and investiga- 
tors have to deal in trying to estimate such 
problems as these. Too much is, just as 
damning to the theory as too little. It is 
very doubtful if the proof will ever come 
from such evidence as this. It does not 
allow of logical deduction. 

We have only to deal with two more en- 
tities. The final one is only a stray that 
the patient handled herself and threw off. 
Preceding this final is the ‘‘stolid force’’ 
that was sent to help the child entity in the 
building up of the patient. The identifica- 
tion of this force was denied for the reason, 
‘it is bad enough for the public to have to 
swallow me”’ (child entity). It is possible 
that this foree was an Indian and since 
there has been considerable comment on the 
why and wherefore Indians should have so 
much prominence, since it has been stated, 
depreciatingly, that every medium has an 
Indian control, it is possible they have en- 
deavored to keep them out of this ease. The 
public objeet or, at least, some of them. It 
almost seems, that having nearly driven the 
Indians off the earth, they want to expel 
them from the spirit world. I cannot see 
how anything is to be gained, scientifically, 
by catering to public opinion. Science has 
made its advances in the face of such opin- 
10n. 


_As the experiment proceeds added in- 
lormation is given concerning the patient’s 
condition and the cireumstances leading up 
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to it, by the friendly spirits and by those 
of the group, while the obsessors seem to 
demonstrate, when they demonstrated any- 
thing at all, certain symptoms that are 
more or less duplicated in the patient. In 
this manner a fairly complete symptoma- 
tology is worked out, to be sure, with many 
repetitions, some of which are unnecessary. 
It leaves one a little undecided as to which 
obsessor was really responsible for such 
and such a symptom. Neverthless we have 
a remarkable demonstration of powers in 
the medium that are far beyond the abil- 
ity of the average; in truth, we may say 
they are within the ability of but few. 
Very few exceptions can be taken to the 
proceedings unless one is narrow enough 
to take exception to the whole. 

There are a few weak spots which I have 
endeavored to point out and perhaps have 
put more emphasis on these than is called 
for, but ‘‘a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link,’’ therefore from the. stand- 
point of criticism it makes but little differ- 
ence how strong the strongest point is. 
There can be no doubt that the characters 
are well portrayed and that there is a 
marked difference in the various types of 
spirits. The higher ones give an entirely 
different production to the other workers 
of the group although to judge of this more 
accurately we must refer to the case of J. 
D. The present case, however, shows the 
great difference between the family con- 
nections and the workers and also between 
them and the obsessors. We do not have in 
this experiment the demonstration of the 
different methods of exorcising the obses- 
sor that appeared in the others; not that 
this is entirely missing. The child, appar- 
ently, is awakened by going through her 
death scene; perhaps the same may be said 
of the grandmother. The aunt and Unity 
seemed to have been amenable to reason and 
the Oriental was perhaps forcibly removed ; 
but what happened to the others? There 
is not as much apparent effort to do some- 
thing for the obsessors, in trying to mend 
their ways and bring them to the light, as 
we found in the ease of J. D. It rather 
spoils the story to leave so much in doubt, 
but after all the Doctor is not trying to 
prove obsession ; he is trying to cure it, and 
so far as can be judged, in this case he has 
been quite successful in stabilizing the pa- 
tient. 


These two cases, K. L. and A. B., differ 
in some respects from the ease of J. D., 
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formerly reporied, and from each other. 
Kach case was of a different type of mental 
trouble, and there is a difference in the 
way of handling which is hard to describe, 
but becomes quite apparent in reading 
through the records. As an instance, in 
J. D. a large number of workers mani- 
fested—at least twenty-five; in K. L. only 
two; in A. B. not more than eight or nine. 
In J. D. there appeared to be two or more 
obsessors in evidence at one time while in 
A. B. it was apparently the rule to have 
only one at a time. While in A. B. the 
large portion of facts given by the medium 
were concerning the environment of the 
patient, this was not so marked in J. D. 
In all three of the cases we have the com- 
bination of the helping foree, the obses- 
sors and the relations. It is very singular 
that these relations are almost always doing 
harm to the patient. It would seem rather 
strange for this to be the rule, but of 
course this could not be judged from only 
three cases. A large series would have to 
be studied to arrive at any definite find- 
ing. It may also be possible that in those 
not unbalaneed, better qualified relatives 
are helping them along. However, this 
does not seem to be a particularly desirable 
occurrence from the angle of either hu- 
man or spirit. The former should be al- 
lowed to develop themselves and the latter 
to tend to their own business for surely 
there should be something more for the de- 
parted than hanging around this vale of 
tears and living over again their troubles 
in the lives of their descendants. But we 
must not forget in estimating this that it 
is by no means an infrequent occurrence 
in life for relatives to assume the right to 
guide and direct without regard to their 
qualifications. 

The principle of allowing obsessors to 
remain with the patient, because they are 
less noxious than others might be, does not 
hold a very strong appeal. The reasoning 
is fair enough, but why should the neces- 
sitv be there? Is there such a dearth of 
workers that one cannot be found to take 
this place, for the time being, if it is ab- 
solutely necessary to have one? That 
would seem to be much the more desirable 
method. It is stated that these patients are 


psychies and susceptible to impressions, 
that they have certain ill-defined qualities 
that lay them open to invasion or contact 
by other personalities or even events, and 
that for this reason they may be subject 
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to further attacks of obsession. To pre- 
vent this it has been deemed advisable to 
develop these psychic qualities in such per- 
sons in order that they may be able to 
handle themselves and prevent undesirable 
entities from encroaching. This in itsel! 
is not such a bad solution of the individ 
ual’s problems, but after all is it not 
weakness in the method of treatment thai 
to cure a susceptible you must develop 
medium ? 

It has been sufficiently emphasize: 
throughout this paper that there is not any 
suspicion of fraud on the part of anyon 
Dr. T. B., takes every precaution to ensure 
that the medium does not know anything 
concerning the patient, but of course he 
cannot prevent a psychie from obtaining 
information through her own psychie pow- 
ers; therefore, should this be a possibility, 
the medium could so obtain it. A great 
deal in that case depends on the honesty of 
the medium, and in this case there seems 
to be no justifiable reason to doubt such 
honesty. In all these proceedings we see 
not the slightest tendency to overlap the 
different entities; they do not get mixed 
up, one with the other. This in itself is a 
feat beyond the normal range of the aver- 
age mind and is indicative of unusual 
powers in the medium. It is hardly to be 
considered that she learned her parts by 
heart and then delivered them. There is 
no gainsaying that she gave a number of 
facts of diagnostic significance, that they 
had direct bearing on the cases and were, 
therefore, of real value. As far as treat- 
ment is concerned, there is no actual proof 
that any was given by the so-called entities ; 
and it would under any cireumstanees be a 
difficult thing to prove. We have the pa- 
tient calling for help and supposedly re- 
ceiving it, but such phenomena have 
heretofore been ascribed to other things, 
such as ‘‘the power of prayer.’’ We would 
not expect the medium to go through con- 
tortions and discomforts to demonstrate 
her point without there being some mate- 
rial gain to herself, and yet we could 
hardly aeeept such a demonstration as evi- 
dence of an entity working through her. 
There is nothing in these records that could 
be picked out as a positive example of 
spirit intervention or help, but there are a 
number of statements with sufficient evi- 
dential value to indicate this possibility, 
and this could be used as confirmatory evi- 
dence with other more veridical data. 
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How then may we explain the fact that 
so much of the production had evidential 
information in the absence of usual means 
ff obtaining it? Everything applied to 
the patients, directly or indirectly ; every- 
hing reflected their moods, desires, and 
eelings. It is, therefore, possible that the 
nedium read them from the patient. But 
ne patient A. B. claims that she herself 
‘It and recognized some of these entities 
nd in some cases was able to differentiate 
‘tween them. It is possible that this is 
iggestion and yet she sensed the presence 

‘ these spirits before the seances were ini- 
ated; but it does not appear that she rec- 
mized them as such. It may, therefore, 
ive been that there was unconscious ra- 
‘ionalization on the part of the patients, 
ind that this by some as yet undiscovered 
eans was grasped by the mind of the me- 
dium as reality. These entities had certain 
characteristics and symptoms which cor- 
responded with those of the patient. Could 
the obsessors have been personifications of 
these traits; and the clothing of them with 
an identity, the result of suggestion after 
the seances were in session? This is a pos- 
sibility as we know the patient was intro- 
verted and that she indulged in fancies 
which she was unable to express clearly. 
On the other hand there is the hypothe- 
sis of spirits. This is by far the simplest 
hypothesis and the most all-inclusive. 
There has been practically no attempt made 
to prove up the entities and, at times, it is 
so difficult to tell which of the entities is 
functioning, that it has to be given up. 
At least there should be recorded enough 
to show who it is that is purported to be 
functioning at any specific time. There 
were many opportunities for cross refer- 
ence which were passed over. This seems 
to be a mistake; it would be much more 
evidential than the proving up of individ- 
ual personalities. It is true that this work 
is essentially for benefit of the patient, that 
a cure of the psychosis is the ultimate aim, 
but when that is obtained by the means 
here used, proof of that means should be 
incorporated in the records. It is not suf- 
ficient to say that sufficient proof has al- 
ready been accumulated. Each case must 
contain enough evidence to show that the 
means claimed were the actual factors in 
obtaining the result. It would not make 
any difference to this principle if survival 
and return were accepted as facts. It 
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would still be necessary to show that that 
fact operated in each individual case. 

With the exception of the introduction 
of spirit aid, the treatment of these cases 
was in accord with usual therapeutic meth- 
ods. We find direct reference to diet reg- 
ulations, attempts to adjust environment, 
instruction regarding handling certain sit- 
uations, advice as to social contacts. In 
point of fact there are definite attempts 
along re-educational lines. There can be 
no criticism of this method. We also find 
reference to medicinal treatment, regula- 
tion of hours, ete. There can be no doubt, 
after going through these records, that 
search is made to find the underlying 
cause for all the symptoms, both physical 
and mental. It is true that as a cause the 
obsessor is sometimes posited, but while 
some may not agree as to this causation, 
we have to give due cognizance to the claim 
of competent observers that, with the re- 
moval of the supposed cause (the obses- 
sor), certain complaints of the patient 
ceased and did not return. 

One might designate the method of dis- 
covering some of the causes as almost a sub- 
stitute psychoanalysis, and an endeavor to 
secure vicarious mental catharsis. Wheth- 
er or not the patient gets an emotional out- 
let in this way is not well shown. We 
certainly do see evidence of it in the case 
of A. B.; in her reaction to the unearthing 
of some of the home difficulties, and in at 
least one seance she appears to have been 
quite upset emotionally, coincident with the 
handling of one of the obsessors. We may 
then with some justification say that there 
is, in this method, some resemblance to psy- 
choanalysis. How much suggestion plays 
a part in this treatment is quite difficult 
to estimate. It most surely does have some 
effect, and not by any means a small one. 
The setting in which the seances oceur is 
well fitted to conduce suggestion; and as 
the sittings proceed, this would be more or 
less augmented. <A patient such as A. B. 
would be very susceptible to suggestion and 
K. L. admitted a negative suggestibility 
when she said she would not stay if there 
were any nurses in white. I am of the 
opinion that we cannot eliminate sugges- 
tion as part of the treatment, and a very 
important part. This, however, is an ac- 
companiment of most efforts to heal the 
sick, and is a factor in recovery, not infre- 
quently as effective as the routine of treat- 
ment described. While not consciously 
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used by the physician in these cases, we 
must eredit at least part of the cure to sug- 
gestion. As a factor in the cure it is quite 
legitimate; it was however by no means 
the only effective therapeusis used. 

The medium has some knowledge of hu- 
man physiology, and there is not a little 
published from day to day in the news- 
papers about health topics, written by 
qualified physicians; we may assume that 
she had a fair amount of information con- 
cerning this that could be recalled to con- 
sciousness. It would not be surprising if she 
used some of this knowledge, but it is sur- 
prising that in using it she should have 
difficulty in expressing herself on this sub- 
ject, as sometimes appears. Is it not to be 
expected that, if she were giving her own 
ideas, she would be more sure of the ground ? 
To be sure the spirit, as J.H. H., should be 
better able to talk of these things and 
therefore should not get mixed up; but we 
must remember the difficulties of commun- 
ication and allow for this. Why the state- 
ment or hint concerning the symptoms of 
chorea (St. Vitus’ dance) have been made 
is beyond explanation. It is quite a weak 
point; it leads nowhere; it is not clear nor 
was it completed. That it is presumably 
only a hint to some possible further and 
more complete explanation is the only ex- 
cuse I can see for its having been men- 
tioned. 


The mention of the sympathetic ganglia 
is Just as unclear, but may be better worked 


out in a later experiment. One assumes it 
to refer to the vegetative nervous system. 
And it is thought by Dr. T. B. to refer to 
some part of the mechanism by which these 
obsessors gain access to the victim’s body. 
If there are obsessors, they must work 
through the anatomy and physiology of 
the obsessed, and it would seem to me that 
the vegetative system would be the most 
easily attacked by the obsessor, being the 
more archaic part of the nervous system. 
The philosophy expressed by the various 
entities is rather exceptional, although 
there is nothing new in it. Some of it did 
not agree with the opinions held by Dr. T. 
B. Much of it does not accord with the 
accepted opinions of society, yet in this 
day of many publications and multiplex 
literature it has all been expressed by hu- 
man minds. It is not so much what is said 
on this subject but its applicability to the 
patient and to the situation, that gives it 
value. It could all have originated in the 
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mind of the medium. If so, then we would 
have to give her credit for the manner of 
reproducing it. Each entity that contrib- 
uted did so in his own peculiar way and 
there was no repetition of phraseology al- 
though we must admit that some of th 

statements conveyed much the same ide: 
as others.. According to the spiritistic hy 
pothesis we cannot expect much, if any, 
more from the communicating spirit tha 

we do from the living person; they are no 
to any material degree intellectually super- 
ior to the mortal, and there are the diff 
culties of mediumship to contend with. J° 
cannot be said that these communications 
have added anything to our store of know! 
edge, but it can be said they were wort! 
while and they were fairly clear and com- 
plete and, further, they were apropos. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


1. That these patients were both bond 
fide eases of psychosis; the one a maniac 
depressive and the other an hysterical type. 

2. That both of these patients showed 
a decided improvement, a social recovery, 
following their treatment by the methods 
described. They both realized their im- 
provement and were duly grateful to the 
physician but only one seems to have ex- 
tended this gratitude to the ‘‘spirit world.”’ 

3. That in both cases the recovery was 
of sufficient length to show that this treat- 
ment had been far more suecessful than 
former treatments of a different character. 

4. That the treatment appears to have 
been along normal, accepted lines, although 
reached and applied along a way that dif- 
fered from the usual, and, whatever other 
means may have been used, re-education 
and suggestion were the strongest factors, 
the more so in the second ease, A. B. 

5. That judging from the standpoint 
of psychiatry, there cannot be said to have 
been any obsession in the first case, al- 
though the second ease did show evidence 
of such. This does not preclude obsession 
from the standpoint of the spiritistie the- 
ory. 

6. That the medium was able, time and 
time again, to give information concerning 
the patient’s symptoms, her environment 
and the etiological factors in the case; that 
the statements were surprisingly accurate; 
and that the knowledge communicated does 
not appear to have been obtained by usual 
means, but shows a power beyond that ordi- 
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narily accredited to humans, a power that 
present-day knowledge does not satisfac- 
torily explain. 

That although not adequately ex- 
plained by other hypotheses, there is no 


def iite addition to the proof of spirit help 
anc. these experiments have not added any- 
thir s of veridical value to the present 
kno ledge concerning spirit life and re- 
tur It is however, of sufficient value to 


add to the present knowledge as evidential 
pr‘ 

8. That should the ability of ancestors 
and others to return to this earth and man- 
ifes.. in and through those in mortal life, 
becc ue proven; should they be able to con- 
trol and dominate their descendants; then 
this fact may be an explanation of many 
thins we now claim to be due to heredity. 
Thee is still considerable controversy over 
what does and does not result from hered- 
itary influences. 


9. That in these experiments proof of 
the identity of the manifesting spirits is 
woefully lacking, yet this should be one of 
the most important parts of the work, if 
it is to be of any value in proving survival 
after death. 

10. That attempts should be made at 
cross reference or at cross correspondence 
(this is a hint to the spirit forces also). 
No case should be ealled complete until 
this is done. This would be of greater sci- 
entifie value in proving the contention that 
spirit helpers take part in the treatment. 


ll. That in conducting experiments 
such as this it is better to record every- 
thing at its face value; that public opinion 
and scientifie fact are not always in accord 
and sinee this is a scientific procedure, 
there should be no consideration of public 


opinion, but only of what facts one has to 
deal with. This refers to the withholding 
of one identity by the spirit workers. 


12. That any method of treating mental 
ailment that meets with suecess should be 


eneouraged and persisted in. When one 
considers that the method used by Dr. T. 
B. does not take any longer than many 
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other forms of treatment to accomplish re- 
sults, it is well worth while. 

13. That to make these experiments 
give their full value, all data should be 
complete, all leads followed to the logical 
end, be that success or failure. This en- 
tails a sufficient foree of human workers. 
These data and leads should be worked 
upon immediately so that they may be 
cleared up before the next seance. 

14. That although the most important 
desideratum is the euring of the patient, 
if this procedure is to be classed as a sci- 
entifie experiment, all sides must be given 
due weight and equally worked out. 

15. That until a great many more ex- 
periments have been made and these all 
correlated any conclusion must be, of ne- 
eessity, only a tentative one. 

Finally: We have here a work that is 
being accomplished under inadequate fa- 
cilities. Considering the results, there can 
be no doubt that under proper conditions, 
there should be better and much quicker 
recoveries. Rarely can a case of mental 
trouble be properly adjusted in the old en- 
vironment, i. e., that one in which the 
breakdown oceurred. It is always better 
to remove the patient to a new one, and 
eliminate the old in every detail. In these 
experiments cures have been effected but 
to say, that spirits aided in this cure would 
merely be a matter of conviction and not 
a scientific fact. Until such time as it can 
be shown, without one element of doubt, 
that spirits do return and communicate, 
some of the scientific world will not aecept 
spirit cure as a dictum. That this proof 
will ever come from the fact of treatment 
and eure of cases, the writer very much 
doubts. There are far too many other ele- 
ments entering into these cures, and with 
all the assistance that spirit forces may 
give, these other factors will still be there. 
From whence then, may this proof come? 
Such experiments as this may help; they 
give good evidential data, but the actual 
demonstration of fact lies in the ineontro- 
vertible evidence that a spirit is who and 
what he actually claims to be. 
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THE CURRENT STATUS OF 
THE SCHNEIDER MEDIUMSHIPS 


IV—A Discussion of Various Points, Pro and Con 


By Miss May C. Waker, for the Defence, 
and the RESEARCH OFFICER 


T was not to be anticipated that the 
statement of my own, Vinton’s and 
unfavorable observations on 
the Schneider mediumships, which ran 
through the issues of this JourNAL for July 
and August, would be permitted to go by 
default. Price’s favorable observations 
and my demonstration that the two types 
of report can readily enough be recon- 
ciled, together with my insistence that my 
own unfavorable verdict does not apply 
and is not meant to apply to the medium- 
ships in their totality, are far from ade- 
quate salve to the supporters of the 
Schneider boys. The present installment 
of the discussion will accordingly be given 
over largely to what the most fluent writer 
among these supporters has to say; and in 
view of the fact that some of the material 
upon which she comments appeared as long 
as four menths ago, a brief summary of the 
facts and conclusions of the three preced- 
ing installments may not be out of order. 
There has been, alike by Vinton and 
Prince in their original reports and by me 
in my own report and in my digest of 
theirs, an effort to cover all the facts. As 
every person of good sense will appreciate, 
some of the facts adduced are of extreme 
importance and others are relatively un- 
important, being given merely to show 
that the picture of spasmodie fraud in 
the Braunau seances is a complete, ordered, 
self-consistent one. The device most used 
by the pleaders for the defence will of 
course consist in detailed attempt to refute 
the less consequential elements of the evi- 
dence, and studied effort to ignore the 
larger ones. The present summary may 
therefore very permanently make formal 
discrimination between facts of the first 
and of the second order of importance. 
Thus analyzing the prima facie terms 
and the attendant circumstances of Vin- 


Prinee’s 


ton’s report, we find that it presents ‘iese 
major factors: 

(1) Vinton’s seances were withoui ex- 
ception held under conditions of illumina- 
tion that were thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
and that were totally at variance with 
those recorded as prevailing in the classical 
seances on which the case for the validity 
of the Schneider phenomena rests. 

(2) In Vinton’s presence, the cabinet 
curtain was differently arranged from the 
way it has always been at the classical 
Braunau seances, the difference being one 
that would facilitate the entry and the 
operations of an invading confederate. 

(3) The ranking investigator always 
controls the medium; but in so doing, is 
in his turn controlled to a degree that 
constitutes a fatal restriction on his free- 
dom of action and observation. 

(4) A noise level is required from the 
sitters which is extremely objectionable on 
mere physical grounds; and the strange 
sitter is further required to contribute to 
this in a manner that uses up a maximum 
of his conscious attention. 

(5) Control of the sitters was as a 
general proposition wholly absent and that 
of the premises was not adequate. 

(6) On these and other grounds, red- 
handed detection of an invading operator 
would be extremely improbable. 

(7) The phenomena, in their entirety, 
were those which could have been pro- 
duced by a confederate in the cabinet ; and 
phenomena which could not have been thus 
produced were either refused, or promised 
but withheld. 

(8) Two specific observations were 
made, the huddled figure in the corner of 
the cabinet and the tampering with the 
sereen, which quite defy explanation on 
any other than the oblique basis. 

(9) The control of the medium being 
substantially constant, it could not be said 
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that the phenomena were in any way a 
function of that control. They were very 
pointedly, however, an inverse function of 
the other procedures taken to facilitate 
control and observation. 

10) Well impressed at first, Vinton 
was driven more and more to the theory 


of a invading confederate as observation 
cont:,ued over further seances and as he 
becaiie accustomed to the phenomena. 


Tl). secondary items in connection with 
the \inton expedition and its published 
repo | may be thusly summarized: 

The theory to which he finally 
cam. is borrowed bodily from Dingwall, 
and is aprioristic to the extent that it 
was born outside of the seanee room and 
before Vinton even saw Braunau. This 
woul’ be a major item if the sitter who 
comes to support that theory failed to ad- 
vance adequate reasons for his espousal ; 
it becomes a secondary one in the presence 
of such reasons. If a hypothesis is well 
justified by the faets, we need not worry 
too much about the conditions under which 
it came to be framed. 

12) The history of Vinton’s connec- 
tion with psyehie research, with the 
quarterly Psyche, and with the Schneider 
mediumships, is obseure and intriguing. 
If his report did not so well stand on its 
own feet this would all be fatal; even with 
this very adequate statement of his reasons 
for his conelusions, it constitutes the most 
serious of the factors adverse to his report. 
As | write, Vinton turns up in New 
York and has agreed to contribute, to the 
January JOURNAL, a statement clearing of 
much of this cbseurity 

(15) The invasion which is pictured 
would have to be by the door; a means 
whereby the invader could then proceed 
is shown, and it is shown that his specific 
detection would be extremely improbable. 

(14) The lady who figured in Braunau 
as Vinton’s wife appears in this report 
under her maiden name. Though there is 
good reason for this, and though his failure 
to identify her in his report as his wife 
Ils at the most a piece of thoughtlessness, 
the defenee seeks to make much of the 
incident and to attack his standing as a 
gentleman if not to continue to doubt the 
lady’s standing as his wife. 

(15) When Mr. De Wyckoff and Mr. 
rice, in reporting favorably on _ the 
mediumships or in talking about them, 
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have emphasized the amount of entertain- 
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ment they have lavished on the residents 
of Braunau and on the Schneiders par- 
ticularly, to a degree suggesting that the 
limits of good taste may have been trans- 
gressed, no protest has ever been made. 
When Vinton emphasizes this same factor 
and points out its possible place as a minor 
element in the complex motivation of fraud, 
great resentment is registered in Braunau 
and it is sought to deny or to explain away 
his activities as host. 

(16) Vinton’s procedure in connection 
with the Schneider protocol book was 
actually that of an honest observer, driven 
more and more to the theory of fraud. It 
is, however, attacked as improper by the 
Schneiders. 

So much for Vinton. Using the same 
numbers for corresponding: items, my own 
Braunau seance provides the following 
major points: 

(1), (2), (8), (4) In all these im- 
portant matters my observation accords 
with Vinton’s absolutely. 

(5) No attempt was made to control 
the sitters, but I saw no reason to suspect 
any of them. As for the premises: while 
I made it impossible for a confederate to 
invade, no phenomena were obtained. 
When I withdrew this control we got 
phenomena. 

(6) This factor obviously prevails at 
my seance as at Vinton’s. 

(7) Until the time when a theory of 
fraud would picture the invader as having 
attained the cabinet, no phenomena were 
obtained centering therein or issuing there- 
from; and all phenomena that were pre- 
sented during this time could certainly 
have been produced by a confederate out- 
side the cabinet. From the moment when 
the theory would indicate the confederate 
to have gained access to the eabinet, the 
phenomena centered therein and_ issued 
therefrom, and were entirely the sort of 
thing readily obtainable through confeder- 
acy of the type in question. 

(8) I made specific observations, dur- 
ing the seance, as follows 

(8a) <A trick of hand-switching was 
played upon me, the result of which was 
to inerease my immobility and to give 

Karl a free hand. 

(8b) At one moment, the teleplasmic 
hand displayed a sleeve, and was anatom- 
ically perfeet—seldom if ever the case 
with Rudi’s genuine teleplasms. 

(8c) The character of simultaneous 
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phenomena was always so extremely in 
accord with the limitations of the oblique 
method as to constitute a specific obser- 
vation. 

(8d) At all intermissions or interrup- 
tions, white light was given; with the 
exception of those in which, under the 
theory of fraud to which the whole picture 
of the seance leads, there would have been 
reason to fear that light might reveal 
something damning. 

(8e) During all intermissions I was 
invited to examine the inside of the 
cabinet; except during the one _ inter- 
mission when the confederate, if there were 
one, must have been therein. 

(8f) During the most active part of 
the seance, I was given a position which 
the uninitiated would take to be one afford- 
ing me maximum observation; but one 
which in fact gave me maximum incon- 
venience from the red-light column, and 
put that column almost squarely between 
me and the center of action. 

(8¢) A very transparent trick was 
played on me in connection with the escape 
of the confederate, the door being opened 
by another sitter, in total darkness, on the 
plea that somebody (presumably Franz) 
must enter. 

(9) The phenomena were entirely a 
funetion of my location in the room, which 
was the most persistently variable factor 
present. After this, they were a function 
of the degree to which I was controlled, 
physically and as regards my attention. 

(3), (9) These two elements were 
brought together in my presence to a de- 
gree going greatly beyond anything that 
Vinton reports, the medium’s physical 
control over me being varied to suit the 
exigencies of the moment, and being often 
quite painful or otherwise distressing. 

Among minor factors which I would 
mention, abandoning the attempt to keep 
pace with the numbered indices which I 
have used for Vinton’s observations, were 
these : 

(17) Despite the presence of a sitter 
whose English is better than my German, 
[ was ordered to talk in German to other 
sitters. 

(18) The Frau Ziffer episode, which 
I cited solely as a further illustration of 
Rudi’s preference for female control 
(already pointed out by Gruber, Thirring 
and Price), and in a way making it plain 
that I regarded it as suggestive of the 
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valid mediumistic temperament rather 
than as part of the motivation of fraud, 

(19) With me as with Vinton, the 
theory of fraud to which I was driven by 
the course of action of this seance, was 
one that had a history and that had been 
formulated to cover earlier sittings and 
that I knew in detail before my seance 

(20) I left Braunau without see':ing 
another seance, because I had urgent busi- 
ness elsewhere ; and, through the exigencies 
of the train service, without opportunity 
for further talk or formal farewells. This 
will be seen to have damned me utierly 
in some eyes. 

After my own and Vinton’s seanees 
I cited sittings given to Prince, an adequate 
summation of which would be that con- 
federacy by invasion was completely pre- 
vented, that the usual concentration of 
friendly sitters was eliminated, and that 
the phenomena displayed a fundamental 
alteration. They were weak, few, widely 
discontinuous; wholly an inverse function 
of the adequacy of control over the medium 
who was thus by the shift in conditions 
thrown on his own resources; of very slight 
variety; and always what he could have 
done, or what could have been done by 
oceasional contributions from his father. 
Vinton’s and my observations (1), (4), 
ete., were uniformly duplicated. 

Finally we come to Price’s seances, 
which give complete vindication to the 
thesis that Rudi is still able, on occasion, 
to produce genuine phenomena. In a 
strange city and strange premises; with 
electrical control of all the sitters; with 
only one sitter (Amereller) who by any 
stretch of imagination can be thought of 
as affording the material for confederacy; 
and with light not as good as in the 
classical Schneider experiments but better 
than has been given of late in Braunau— 
the entire gamut of phenomena as shown 
in the better Braunau seances was pro- 
duced. 


Among those who have written to sug- 
gest that the material published in the 
July and August installments of this series 
may perhaps display the wrong viewpoint 
toward the Schneider mediumships, is Miss 
May Walker, to whom I have more than 
once referred as the peripatetic unofficial 
representative of British psychical re 
search. Miss Walker spends much of her 
time dashing about the world for the 
purpose of attending seances, and then 
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-riting to her multitudinous acquaintances 
ut what she has seen; and Margery, 
-hose validity she finally came to appre- 
iate, ean testify to the militant effective- 
s of her pen. She has had numerous 
‘-ineider sittings, she is known to be 
iirely satisfied of the genuineness of 
ih boys, and as I have just remarked, 
she is famous as an inveterate letter-writer. 
' all those who seek to meet Vinton’s 
| my facts without having been at our 
nees, Miss Walker is the one to whom 
-iould naturally be inclined to lend the 
st attentive ear; and this inclination 
nereased by the fact that she attended 
somie of the seances covered by Prince’s 
report. Her letter is extremely long, and 
ns to me to wander very far from the 
point, which is simply whether we have 
any right to conclude that faked phen- 
omena have on occasion been observed in 
Braunau, and whether, if they have, this 
means anything. She has requested that 
I print it in full, however, and I accord- 
ingly proceed to do just this. First, 
however, I make the following general 
comment, which will relieve me from the 
necessity for any further remarks about 
the larger part of her communication: 
Miss Walker’s letter deals more or less 
promiseuously with two entirely different 
themes. She cites numerous philosophical 
and methodological generalities which 
apply to psyehical research; then she 
makes a more or less explicit attempt to 
apply these to the facts of my contact 
with the Sehneider mediumship, and to 
the faets adduced by others which I have 
reviewed. In practically every one of her 
pronouncements of principle she has my 
complete endorsement, as faithful follow- 
ers of this JouRNAL will be well aware from 
my past utterances. In practically every 


instance where she applies these principles * 


to the Schneider case she has my complete 
dissent; it is my judgment that they don’t 
apply at all, or that they don’t apply as 
she would apply them. 

lor example: I agree wholeheartedly 
with what she says about the danger of 
drawing conclusions from seances under 
poor conditions; I have no use at all for 
the investigator who offhand brands as 
fraudulent all phenomena which are not 
rigorously proved to be genuine. I agree 
with her when she states that as a matter 
of veneral principle responsibility for the 
conditions rests with the investigator, and 
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that he is equally responsible for his con- 
clusions. Indeed, I have gone much further 
than she goes in formulating this view- 
point. Perhaps it will not be altogether 
a waste of space if I reprint here, with 
some slight abridgement, my remarks of 
April, 1925 (this JourNAL of that month, 
pp. 217-18) addressed to a distinguished 
eritic of the Margery mediumship: 

‘‘A fundamental question of philosophy 
is involved where Dr. McDougall asserts 
his inability to be assured that the things 
he has seen could not have been produced 
by normal means. It has always seemed 
to me that, in the presence of an enter- 
prising and competent investigator, it is 
a matter of indifference how certain phe- 
nomena could have been produced. I want 
to know how they were produced. The 
inability to distinguish between two pos- 
sible modes of production of the phenomena 
is a defect, not in the phenomena, but in 
the investigator’s knowledge of them, or 
in his procedure, or in some other element 
of the seance that was, or should have 
been, under his control. 

‘“When I am merely a tolerated guest 
in the control room, sitting under condi- 
tions like those confronting me in the 
seances which I described in My Psychic 
Adventures, I am unable to take proper 
determinative measures; and I am then 
reduced to arguing with myself about how 
the phenomena might have been produced. 
When I am present as an investigator 
from whom a serious verdict is expected, 
however, I must impose conditions en- 
abling me to reach such a verdict; or, if 
such conditions are denied me, I must 
withdraw. 

‘‘There are just three verdicts which 
may properly be rendered in any investi- 
gation of physical psychic phenomena. The 
pronouncement of genuineness is one of 
them; the statement that the investigator 
was either unable to deal with the prob- 
lems involved, or was unable to get the 
conditions which he required, and that on 
the one ground or the other he therefore 
abandoned the case, is another; and the 
clean-cut proof of fraud is the third. This 
burden of the detection and demonstration 
of fraud (or alternatively, of the attain- 
ment of a conviction of validity) is one 
that I am willing to assume in any case 
where I have adequate control over the 
conditions of sitting.’’ 

Now as a general thing, I shrink from 
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handing down a definite judgment of fraud 
when the conditions of the seance were 
not such as to have enabled me to make 
an equally definite statement of validity, 
had the phenomena been valid. There are, 
however, exceptions to this. If I go into 
the seance room of some cheap and nasty 
fraudulent medium who sits only under 
the most open of conditions, 1 may, despite 
this handicap, capture some of his appar- 
atus or materials; I may risk the turning 
on of a light and find him in the middle 
of the floor whirling a ‘materialized’ air- 
plane about on the end of a string; I may 
succeed in stealing the shoes which he has 
removed to permit quieter movement; I 
may be able to oceupy his chair while he 
is absent therefrom; I may eatch his con- 
federate in a faked materialization as she 
escapes from the circle; or I may achieve 
in any one of numerous other ways a 
demonstration of fraud that will appeal 
to the good sense of any observer whose 
mind is not entirely closed to evidence 
unfavorable to that particular medium. 
That is to say, it often is possible, by some 
happy turn that may be hoped for but 
not actually anticipated, to prove fraud 
under conditions that would defeat a proof 
of validity. 

It is further a fact that rigorous con- 
ditions are extremely tedious to apply; 
and that until one has seen a given me- 
dium’s phenomena at their usual pitch 
one usually cannot be certain just what 
conditions one wishes to apply. If we 
adopted, as a universal principle, the idea 
that no serious researcher must ever sit 
save under conditions rigorously and com- 
pletely excluding all fraud, we should 
seriously restrict the researcher’s oppor- 
tunity to observe phenomena and mediums 
and we should seriously restrict him in 
his accumulation of knowledge and experi- 
ence dealing with the prima facie aspects 
of the manifestations. I make no appeal 
to the plea that control is,so complex as 
to render it impossible, in any single 
seance, to exclude every last loophole into 
which the constitutional skeptic may craw], 
so that we get satisfaction, if at all, in 
the way Steinitz won his chess games—by 
‘fan accumulation of minor advantages’’ 
extending over the seances of a long period ; 
but it should always be remembered that 
this plea, if not justified for all medium- 
ships, may well represent the facts with 
regard to some of them. 
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No, if the investigator be honest and 
competent, and if he knows just what he 
is doing and why he is doing it, he is 
justified in attending a limited number of 
sittings under any conditions he can get, 
And if, under these conditions, he makes 
observations of an importance and of a 
degree of determination that justify pub- 
lication, he may properly publish them. 
Just so he avoids the two extremes of 
concluding that the phenomena are faked 
because he hasn’t been able to prove them 
valid, or that they are valid because he 
hasn’t been able to prove them faked, he 
is within the proprieties and his work may 
turn out to be of value. 

Miss Walker, I presume, would agree 
to all this. I am sure she does not mean 
to be as uncompromising as her letter 
appears in binding us to extreme condi- 
tions of sitting. She would, however, I 
have no doubt, continue to insist that I 
have violated my own canon, in that, after 
sitting under loose conditions and succeed- 
ing in making no eritical or important 
observations and in proving nothing, I have 
presented as proved fact an _ elaborate 
sequence of surmise and conjecture. That I 
have, in other words, made the error of tak- 
ing the phenomena to be fraudulent because 
I failed to prove them genuine. Here we 
have an error of fact rather than one of 
principle. I think any reader who has 
no emotional motivations against the idea 
that maybe the Schneider mediumships are 
not always pure white, will appreciate that 
the numbered propositions of a few pages 
back, or the more detailed text of my 
July and August installments, constitute 
not baseless surmise but an actual strue- 
ture of logical and factual demonstration. 
If it takes more to prove that the phe- 
nomena of a@ given seance are invalid than 
I have shown with reference to my Schnei- 
der seance, then indeed Dingwall is right 
and we are come to a crisis in psychical 
research. If I have not shown that the 
action of October 11th, 1927, in the 
Schneider apartment, was produced by 
normal means through the ageney of an 
invader of the premises, then let’s agree 
that as a matter of convention no phe- 
nomena ean be shown to be fraudulent and 
all are to be taken as genuine, and that 
psyehical research is not a science at all, 
but an emotional exercise for those who 
find this viewpoint satisfying, and a waste 
of time for all who do not so find it. 
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in the meantime, however, we may be 

ing on with Miss Walker’s communi- 

‘ion. As better serving the reader’s 

venience, I insert, in square brackets 

hin Miss Walker’s text, any further 

uments I have to make on specifie por- 

as of her letter. She writes as follows: 
ae a ag * aE 

ir Mr. Bird :— 

have just finished reading, with ex- 
treme interest, your August installment on 
Rudi Sehneider, giving the details of your 
own seanee; and I hope you will allow me 
to make a few comments. I have, as I 
think you know, some right to make these. 
[ ave sat as frequently as most other 
Enelish or American investigators in 
Braunau, and certainly more frequently 
than many of them. I do not mean to 
imply that this facet alone should entitle 
me to an Opinion, any more than it does 
Vinton. But I have also taken part in 
mauy seances with both Schneider boys at 
Vienna and Munich, under irreproachable 
control. I have therefore a considerable 
knowledge not only of the phenomena but 
also of the psychology of these mediums 
and their family. Also, fair and impartial 
though I know you to be (more from your 
writings than from personal contact—I met 
you only a few times in New York), I 
think you will admit that I must have a 
more impartial outlook on the ease than 
is possible in one visit. 

(Of course I will admit nothing of the 
sort; the statement to which we have just 
come is a most glaring logical lapse. One 
may admit that the more one sees of a 
given case, the more one will know of it; 
the more seriously one’s judgment may be 
taken, ete., ete. But that the more one 
sees of it the more detached one’s view- 
point becomes, is precisely contrary to the 
fact. 
contact with the Margery mediumship dur- 
ing which she was so acutely dissatisfied 
with the conditions under which she had 
seen the phenomena, I had accused her of 
bias, and had suggested that I, after a 
hundred-odd seanees, must be more open- 
minded in my attitude toward the case 
than she could be with her two seances, 
[ am sure she would have been quite as 
much at a loss to follow me as I now am 
to follow her.—J. M. B.] 

Do you not think that if there were 
any bias on your part in favor of or against 
the genuineness of Rudi in his home circle, 


And if, at the stage of Miss Walker’s - 
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it is probable that after studying the re- 
ports of Vinton and Prince, and knowing 
the opinion of Dingwall, you were more 
likely to go to Braunau suspecting fraud 
and confederacy than doubting it—even 
if you kept Price’s account of his Braunau 
seances in mind? If that is so would you 
not agree that all the conjectures you put 
forward may exist only in your imagina- 
tion? I exeept from this query your 
glimpse of the sleeve, which seems to me 
the only serious piece of evidence you offer 
in support of the fraud hypothesis, and 
which needs a lot of explaining away pro- 
vided you are a good observer. 

| This basis for imputing bias to me is not 
so logically absurd as the preceding one, 
but it is quite as wide of the facts. I do 
not know why my reading of the literature 
on the ease should be pictured as preju- 
dicing me against it, unless this literature 
is far more formidable in its indictment 
than the protagonists of the Schneiders are 
ready to admit. If Vinton’s exposé is 
sheer foolishment and Prince’s a mere 
matter of wild surmise, I hope I should 
be able to judge them at face value. But 
aside from these general considerations, it 
may not be out of order for me to make 
it entirely clear that any prejudice I could 
possibly have taken to Braunau would 
have been a favorable one. I hope I 
should have been free from prejudice, and 
if not free from it I am certain it would 
not color my findings; but in so far as I 
could possibly have had it, it would most 
emphatically have been favorable. The 
motives for this would have been numer- 
ous. I should certainly welcome, rather 
than discourage, another contemporaneous 
case comparable with that of Margery, to 
constitute a parallel to that case and to 
make the hide-bound skeptic’s position a 
little more difficult. My reactions toward 
the Vinton article were none too good 
until I saw for myself that the funda- 
mental change in the conditions of sitting 
which he pictured had actually oceurred. 
Certainly I should get great pleasure out 
of finding myself in a position to eure my 
good friend Dingwall of his universal 
negation of the physical phenomena; cer- 
tainly I was no more charitably disposed 
toward the hypothesis which I ultimately 
adopted, by virtue of the fact that it had 
its genesis in his search for a means of 
avoiding the notion that the Schneider 
phenomena are valid. On all these grounds 
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I should have preferred to find the case 
valid. Further, if it is valid it continues 
to constitute current material, while if we 
are obliged to discount it, it ceases to 
occupy this position. One realizes that the 
ultimate good of science is best served by 
rigorously impartial determination of the 
facts, but one also appreciates that at the 
present stage of psychical research, assum- 
ing always that we do get the facts right, 
it is of immensely more service to science 
to find valid eases than to find bad or 
mixed ones. I cannot therefore imagine 
anything wider of the fact than the sup- 
position that on any motive whatever [ 
would have welcomed the opportunity to 
adjudge the Braunau manifestations ad- 
versely. That I was forced so to adjudge 
those that I saw was as keen a disappoint- 
ment to me as it could have been to any- 
body else. This is indicated by my long 
delay in publishing my story, until it had 
become possible to put it out in such rela- 
tion to Price’s recent sittings as to enable 
me to deny the absolute generality of my 
findings. Further, answering Miss Walk- 
er’s specific question, I most emphaticaily 
do not agree that I have condemned my 
Schneider seance on any conjectural basis, 
or that the observational and deductional 
factors on which my condemnation rests 
have existence only in my imagination. We 
shall see that the Braunau contingent have 
estimated my report more correctly than 
Miss Walker, and that they have appre- 
ciated that vastly more of my story than 
the episode of the sleeve requires to be 
denied on a factual basis if my conclusions 
are to be disputed. Just what must one 


achieve to expose a medium, anyhow ?—- 
J. M. B.] 


I was present at Mr. Price’s seances in 
Vienna and also at Dr. Walter Prince’s 
Braunau seances, to both of which you 
refer. I noticed in your allusions to the 
former that you believe confederacy even 
there not to have been entirely eliminated 
by the conditions. 

| Not accurate: what I said was that if 
it was not so eliminated, the phenomena 
were such as would easily and naturally 
have been produced by that means; and 
that whether or not it were eliminated, 
the character of the phenomena plus the 
complete immobilization of the ostensible 
medium would force the die-hard skeptic 
to fall back upon confederacy as his sole 
possible avenue of escape—J. M. B.] 
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On reading your remarks I tried to 
remember whether the door to Frau })r. 
Holub’s seance-room was sealed, but could 
not. I am pretty certain it was locked, 
for I am sure we left no stone unturned 
to make the control without a flaw, and 
to lock the door is one of the most ele. 
mentary [and, of itself, wholly ineffective 
—J. M. B.] conditions, but on looking up 
the Prince article now I can find no ref- 
erence to this. It is, however, a fact that 
even if the door was not sealed, but only 
locked, it was not possible for any con- 
federate of Willy’s or Frau Holub’s to 
have entered our circle or to have caused 


‘ any of the phenomena without having been 


seen; and this Mr. Price and Professor 
Thirring can verify. There was no cabinet 
and there were only, I think, about six 
sitters. The phenomena took place within 
a sereen clearly visible, around which we 
sat close together. Frau Holub as well as 
the medium was controlled, and the ouly 
other sitter who was uncontrolled on one 
side was Professor Thirring, who surely 
may be regarded as above suspicion. In 
other seances with the university pro- 
fessors I have seen objects moving on the 
floors within this sereen-barrier, and where 
a confederate must have been visible as 
well as the objects, and where any inter- 
ference with the latter by a sitter must 
also have been noticed. So much for 
Willy’s seances, many of which I saw 
under as good conditions at Baron von 
Schrenck’s laboratory and in Professor - 
Thirring’s laboratory in Vienna, though 
of the two I prefer the Viennese seances, 
as there were fewer sitters and the light 
was better. I allude to them only because 
you did so. 


Now as regards Rudi and Braunau 
seances in general I would like to make 
clear to you if possible. what my attitude 
is. I regard a Braunau seance as abso- 
lutely valueless unless undertaken as 
Price’s was, with control. [I have already 
indicated why this viewpoint is fallacious, 
and wherein lies the value of seances under 
conditions that lack finality. In the 
sense in which Miss Walker means this 
remark to be taken, however, it is probably 
fair to say that I agree with her and have 
incorporated that agreement in my con- 
clusions, implicitly if not explicitly. My 
pronouncement that the mediumship does 
not always succeed in producing valid 
phenomena, and that when it does not 80 









succeed it resorts to fraud, can mean only 
that if you go there and sit under condi- 
tious leaving open any avenue of fraud, 
you do so at your peril; and that the 
phenomena can be taken for genuine only 
when it is known that fraud is ruled out. 
[ could not, however, have attained this 
eo lusion without having had at least one 
seaiee under precisely the conditions in- 
volved: in Braunau, in the Schneider 
aprtment, with the usual sitters that you 
exp cet to meet if you drop into the town 
wit) letters of introduction, under just the 
arrangements for control, ete., which they 
were moved to give me. So on this basis 
my inadequately controlled seance was far 
from valueless. Miss Walker will perhaps 
fee! that the routine Braunau sittings 
which she has had, and which enable her 
to make the generalization against their 
wortuwhileness, have also been of some 
value to her on the very basis of having 
made that generalization possible. And at 
least, she herself has to this extent done 
what she forbids me to do: drawn conclu- 
sions from uncontrolled seances.—J. M. B.] 
From the point where I interrupted Miss 
Walker with this digression, she goes on: 

He |i. e., Priee] is the only investigator 
who has sueceeded in establishing test con- 
ditions in the Schneider’s home. [For 
evident reasons, he is the only one who 
has tried to do so; and he is the only one 
on Whose part the effort would really make 
sense—J. M. B.] This does not reflect on 
the Schneiders for I believe they are only 
too ready to agree to a control on the part 
of all visiting [but see my remarks, be- 
low, on Dr. Prinece’s experience.—J. M. B.] 
investigators, but it does refiect on the 
latter, who usually, and I regret to say 
I think often deliberately, neglect to take 
any precautions whatsoever against fraud. 
[ have experienced this neglect on two 
occasions : 

It oceurred with Mr. and Mrs. Dingwall, 
who told me that they wished to see the 
‘higher phenomena’”’ (whatever that may 
mean), and who seemed to think that they 
would not get these with an adequate con- 
trol, that is, with simultaneous precautions 


_ against confederacy and against normal 


action by the medium himself. Wherein 
lies the value of ‘‘higher’’ or any phe- 
nomena at all if one cannot be sure that 
the action is supernormal and not faked, 
I fail to understand. In this case re- 
markable phenomena did occur in good red 
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light, and were of course put down after- 
wards by Dingwall as produced by con- 
federacy. Now on many visits to Braunau, 
I have either been alone or been accom- 
panied by but one other investigator; so 
that it has been impossible to control the 
entire cirele. On the occasion of the Ding- 
wall seanee of which I speak there was 
an unusually small circle, and including 
Kapitan Kogelnik there were four of us 
available to control the members of the 
family. That he could have thus rendered 
confederacy impossible seemed never to 
occur to Dingwall. 


The same thing happened in the sittings 
which Dr. Prince had with Rudi at Brau- 
nau. [I have consulted Dr. Prince about 
the passages to which we now come; and 
while he does not wish to make any direct 
reply to Miss Walker, he expressed willing- 
ness for me to use what he tells me in 
amplification of any rejoinder to her which 
I might feel inclined to make on the basis 
of his printed text—J. M. B.] He did 
not attempt and apparently did not desire 
any control. 

[At Prinee’s Stuttgart sittings, good 
control was agreed upon and maintained at 
first, being relaxed only at the insistence 
of Father Schneider. I am absolutely con- 
fident that it was never relaxed when 
Prince was in control of the medium; and 
at such times the only phenomena got 
were the trifling curtain movements. 
When, in the ninth of these sittings, Father 
Schneider himself had maneuvered condi- 
tions, particularly his own relationship 
with the circle, phenomena on a consider- 
able seale occurred for the first time. As 
for the Braunau seances, three in number, 
to which the last remark above by Miss 
Walker appears more particularly to re- 


_late, Prinee found that the elder Schneider 


had been warned against him and so did 
not attempt to dictate general conditions. 
Had he done this, assuredly he would not 
have got all that he asked for, and he 
assuredly would have been eriticized by 
the Schneiders, Miss Walker, et al., as 
harsh and unfeeling. At the first of these 
seances he was ill, as Miss Walker pres- 
ently notes, which was indeed his misfor- 
tune but hardly his fault, much as she 
appears to resent it. According to the 
original agreement covering his seances, 
selection of the immediate controllers lay 
in the hands of the medium and his friends, 
and Prince was so selected for the second 
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and third Braunau seances. While he con- 
trolled nothing happened. But in the third 
seance, after he had controlled rigidly 
against what seemed to him suspicious 
movements, he was displaced and put in 
a peculiar situation. wherein he himself was 
very completely controlled, after which 
‘‘phenomena’’ occurred. Just what would 
Miss Walker have had him do that he 
omitted, or omit that he did, to satisfy 
her that he was exercising control to the 
full limits permitted him?—J. M. B.] 

He nearly broke Mother Schneider’s 
heart by refusing to search the room, cup- 
boards and beds; on only one oceasion did 
he permit himself to be persuaded to do 
this. [Prince always feels that specific re- 
quest to search in a given direction gives 
assurance that danger of fraud does not 
lie in that direction. In the same situa- 
tion, I should seek to put matters on a 
footing of ease by doing what I was asked 
to do, and trying also to do anything else 
that seemed to me important; but that is 
a matter of individual temperament or 
judgment. If, after refusing to search in 
certain places, Prince had put forth any 
suggestion that these places were seats of 
suspicion, he would of course be open to 
attack. Why he must search them, if he 
isn’t inelined to do so; why he cannot, as 
he did, cover the matter by a blanket as- 
surance of his satisfaction as to their inno- 
cence, does not appear. And of course, if 
Mother Schneider’s mental anguish is not 
exaggerated, it is just too bad; she must 
be in a pretty constant state of heartbreak. 
It would be just as sensible to picture 
Prince as deeply mortified over the absurd 
and obviously futile things they asked him 
to do, while not mentioning other and 
obviously useful things that he wanted to 
do.—J. M. B.| 


[ did it myself at the first seanee [which 
might have been expected to assuage the 
maternal heartbreak to some degree.—J. 


M. B.], the cnly one of the three at which 
oceurred phenomena worth mentioning. 
But this was of no use if a confederate 
could come in later by the door, which Dr. 
Prince also neglected to seal—though I 
agree with you that probably, did anyone 
enter in this way, both the noise and the 
light caused by that entry would make it 
noticeable. [It seems to have completely 
escaped Miss Walker’s attention that 
Prince was doing the same thing that I 
did, with more time to do it in, and hence 
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reversing the order. If it was the plan 
that a confederate should invade from 
without on the first night, he was willing 
that this plan should go into effect, so 
that he might observe the indicia of activy- 
ity behind the curtain. Had there be 
anything of the sort, he would have 
sumed, on the second night, the rat} 
severe responsibility of sealing the door 
a way defeating any attempt at removal 
and replacement of the seal; and would 
then have observed what ultimate ditfer- 
ence in the phenomena or the procedure 
followed this measure. But at no mom 
of the first evening was there any indic 
tion of the entry of an invader, or 
slightest sign of action behind the curtain; 
and with four members of the family 
frogt of the curtain, two of them **‘con- 
trolling’’ each other, the entrance of an 
additional operator from without was so 
obviously a matter of no consequence that 
Prince ceased to agitate himself about it, 
and ignored the door during the remaining 
two seances. Miss Walker appreciates all 
this, despite her criticism of Prinee’s pro- 
cedure based on his appreciation of it. 
for she goes on:| 

The door was locked and I had the key, 
but again there could be another key. 
Moreover if the sitters are uncontrolled it 
is possible for most of the phenomena to 
be produced by them, and therefore even 
if one had closed other avenues of fraud 
there remains still a loophole, e.g., fraud 
on the part of the sitters. The medium 
was, as is usual, controlled by myself or 
Dr. Prinee. You note yourself that he 
is usually controlled by one of the visiting 
investigators. On these occasions the po- 
sitions of medium and investigators were 
different from those shown on Vinton’s 
plan. Rudi’s and my ebairs were both up 
against the cupboard; and laden as this 
was with photograph-frames and _ orna- 
ments, it was impossible for anyone to 
squeeze past it or over its top without my 
knowledge. As however all the family 
sat together it was possible for a confed- 
erate to have passed through the circle 
without our knowing it, the light being 
particularly bad at the Prince sittings as 
also were the phenomena. That no entry 
was in fact gained in this way is only my 
personal opinion without any foundation 
and of course of no value; if the phe 
nomena were caused by a confederate or 












by a sitter all I can say is that he made 
a very poor show. 

[ was more fortunate in this respect 
than Miss Walker and Dr. Prince; and 
for reasons so obvious that one might 
imagine they would not escape Miss Walk- 
ey s attention. In my seance, the confed- 


erate ultimately entered and got in his 
work; after which, I was treated to a six- 
ring ‘‘psyechie’’ circus, the density and 


sheer energetic value of the phenomena 
comparing favorably with anything 1 ever 
sa and with anything ever recorded as 
having been produced through the Schnei- 
dev boys. In the Prince seances, includ- 
ine those held in Stuttgart as well as the 
three in Braunau, it is plain that no con- 
federate entered the premises from without 
and that none entered the cabinet, and 
that the phenomena obtained were there- 
fore of wholly different causation from 
those which I saw—and of correspondingly 
different character. The description of the 
phenomena alone would lead one to this 
conclusion, even if one did not have the 
collateral account of general conditions 
and of the course of the seances. At least 
Miss Walker is consistent, in that she hesi- 
tates to draw conclusions herself quite as 
much as she hesitates to allow me to draw 
them. She need not have been so cautious 
in denying the entry of a confederate. The 
reason Why the show was so poor, of course, 
was that on the grounds which I exhibited 
on page 424 of my August installment, 
none of the free sitters was quite bold 
enough actually to enter the cabinet; so 
that, when valid phenomena refused to 
flow, action was restricted to what little 
the volunteers could do from their places 
in the eirele—J. M. B.] 


To add to the disadvantages Dr. Prince 
had been ill and was in no fit state to 





observe phenomena or conditions. He told ° 


me he was in acute pain all evening and 
he had to rush from the room immediately 
the seance was over. He was considerably 
worse afterwards, and one of the later 
Seances had to be postponed for several 
days on account of his health. I eannot 
believe that seances held under such cir- 
cumstances could ever be a success or that 
any report based on them could be 
in the interests of science or psy- 
chical research; I can only’ regard 
the seanees and the description of 
them as a waste of time and energy. It 
was for this reason that, although urged 
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by a Viennese friend, Countess Zoe Was- 
silko, who told me it was my duty to do 
so, I did not rise to the defence of Rudi 
after reading the report of Dr. Prince in 
his Bulletin. I had already defended the 
Schneider boys in the pages of Light 
against Mr. Dingwall’s remarks on them 
in his 8S. P. R. lecture, wherein he deali 
with observations at variance with my own 
and those of the other sitters; and Dr. 
Prince’s attack, based as it was entirely 
on surmise, did not seem to me of sufficient 
importance to make refutation necessary. 
| Dr. Prince objects, on a factual basis, to 
this about as strongly as to anything else 
in Miss Walker’s letter; and with me, 
would inquire just what one must do to 
drag from Miss Walker the admission that 
one has left surmise behind and caught 
up with demonstration. His own com- 
ment is that his report was based, not on 
surmise, but on deduction from a great 
many indicia. These indicia were for the 
most part the ‘‘tracks’’ left behind by 
the course of action that led to the phe- 
nomena. They were, all of them, specific 
facets, from which specific deductions may 
and must be drawn. Dr. Prince remarks 
that this is the only way in which numer- 
ous fully accepted scientific conclusions can 
be attained—for example, the doctrine of 
organic evolution, or that of the’ history 
of the stars; but that naturally, it is only 
to logical minds that such conclusions ap- 
peal—J. M. B.] Miss Walker goes on: 


The conditions were altogether de- 
plorable both as regards control and the 
circle, for not only was Dr. Prince ill but 
the medium was also most unwell—he had 
an attack of appendicitis shortly after. 
[This much, at least, was not Dr. Prince’s 
fault!—J. M. B.] There was no direct 
evidence for fraud, but neither could there 
be any for supernormal phenomena. In 
my opinion it is neither scientific nor does 
it add anything to our knowledge of psy- 
chical phenomena or of methods of investi- 
gation (except to show how it ought not 
to be undertaken) to publish pages and 
pages based on conjecture and the de- 
seription of physical discomfort and suf- 
fering caused by the medium in trance. 

Is it possible that your countrymen are 
less stoical than ours or less willing to 
bear pain in a good cause? I note that 
you as well as Dr. Prince lay great stress 
on what you call the manhandling and 
punishment meted out by Rudi to his con- 
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troller, which in my opinion amounts to 
no more than a very uncomfortable posi- 
tion (trying certainly if for some hours), 
an occasional squeezing of the hands (a 
real torture if they have rings on them!), 
a stroking of the arms and laying of his 
head on one’s shoulder, all of which I! 
have experienced myself many times as 
must dozens of other investigators. But 
although I likewise found such move- 
ments the reverse of pleasant, and in an 
overheated laboratory in Munich which 
seemed almost the temperature of a Turk- 
ish bath extremely fatiguing, it never 
oceurred to me to mention these, much less 
complain; nor did I ever know Mr. Price, 
Mr. Dingwall or Frau Holub to do so. 


[So much the worse for them, then, if 
they have really been subjected to the 
same extreme treatment which Prince and 
I received. Suppose an astronomer were 
under the absolute necessity of attempting 
certain observations, under such bad at- 
mospherie conditions that the unavoidable 
error in his location of his star images 
was greater in the average than the effect 
he was looking for. Suppose he did the 
best he could with this handicap, seeking 
to average aut the observational errors 
and attain some sort of conclusion. Sup- 
pose he then published his results, with 
a frank statement of the difficulties under 
which they had been attained and of the 
consequent unreliability of his data. Would 
he be accused of complaining, of being a 
poor sport; would he be told that he ought 
to do the best he could and keep quiet 
about his troubles? To make the parallel 
closer, suppose he had to work in the open 
and in extreme cold, and choose between 
numbness and heavy gloves in the manip- 
ulation of serews and other adjustments. 
In pointing out the further inaceuracy in 
his data which this condition had- imposed, 
would he be open to criticism for having 
unduly displayed his personal suffering 
and would it be in order to suggest his 
removal in behalf of an _ observer of 
more ‘‘stoical’’? temperament? Prince was 
crammed back of a shelf in a permanently 
bowed position, his hands were held in 
a vessel of water, they were pounded 
violently upon the metal surfae of this 
vessel until the finger-ends were numb, and 
his arms were drenched to the elbows. 
If Miss Walker had any inkling of scien- 
tifie method she would appreciate that 
failure to chronicle this would constitute 
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gross failure to picture the facts ade- 
quately. My own ‘‘manhandling’’ was not 
so distressing in its immediate resultant 
sense-stimuli, but it was just as well ea!cu- 
lated to distract my observation from what 
[. wanted to observe and what the medium 
wished me not to observe. Miss Walker 
might further be expected to appreciate, 
if as free from the pro-Schneider bias as 
she would like to believe, that the proper 
inference here is not one of personal gricy- 
anee on Prinee’s or my part, but ratiier 
resentment on that of the medium because 
of too efficient control exercised by Prince, 
or too vigilant observation by me; and 
determination to cripple such contro] and 
such observation, if they could be crippled. 
If she further imagines that a more 
**stoical’’ temperament would enable a 
sitter to ignore this discomfort to the 
degree of observing as well in its presence 
as in its absence, I must differ. Indeed, 
the sitter so ‘‘stoical’’ as to imagine that 
it made no difference to him is in [faet 
so wooden that he could not possibly be 
trusted for adequate reports of what went 
on in his presence under the difficult 
observational conditions of the dark seance. 
—J. M. B.] 

It is not only by the medium one can 
be manhandled! I remember on one 
oceasion in Germany an excited sitter 
gripping my arm with such intensity that 
his nails literally went through the two 
sleeves of a coat and dress. [Yes indeed, 
and I have myself stopped more than once 
a too-savage control of a medium by an 
over-enthusiastie sitter; but what has that 
got to do with Rudi, and Prince, and me? 
J. M. B.] Let us not therefore be too 
severe on Rudi’s (or Olga’s) vice-like 
grips, which may be more a sign of atten; 
tion than of malice! [Who cares what 
they are a sign of, or anything else about 
them except whether they do, or do not, 
interfere with the investigator’s proper 
discharge of his proper duties? If they 
don’t, we will ignore them; if they do, 
we will record them; and in thus setting 
down one of the essential facts of the 
seance, we will not be deterred by the 
thought that some advocate of the medium 
may think us unstoical, or complaining, 
or poor sports—J. M. B.] 

Regarding the objectionable noise Rudi’s 
sitters are invariably obliged to make, I 
deplore it as much as anyone. I neither 
enjoy hearing myself or anyone else talk 











or sing at a seance [that’s not the point 
at all; the point is whether the noise or 
the effort of making it distracts attention. 
[f not, its esthetic qualities are quite beside 
the mark.—J. M. B.}, nor was I particu- 
lariv edified to hear Dr. Prince recite the 
Constitution of the United States over and 
over again! [Anybody aequainted with 
things American would be confident that 
Miss Walker was in error here, and that 
the doeument which Prince knew well 
enough to use as a seance filler must be 
the Declaration of Independence. Of 
course such a eritie would be correct; Dr. 
Prince no more than anybody else knows 
any appreciable portion of the Constitu- 
tion, and it was with Jefferson’s earlier 
masterpiece that he succeeded in harrow- 
ing \liss Walker’s feelings. A small mat- 
ter, doubtless; but one that seems a bit 
symptomatic of Miss Walker’s careless 
handling of faects—J. M. B.] 


[ have noticed, too,-how Olga delights 
in ordering a sitter to talk to one at the 
opposite side of the circle, which necessi- 
tates shouting rather than conversing; and 
how she usually commands one to talk to 
a foreign sitter rather than to one of one’s 
own nationality, even if such are present 
and though one’s linguistic disabilities are 
well known! All these facts can be con- 
strued as having an object in view, e. g., 
to distract the attention from possible 
fraudulent aetions on the part of some 
sitter or confederate. But it is only fair 
to mention that in seances under perfect 
control where fraud can be entirely ruled 
out the same objectionable noise has to 
be made. [TI must confess some surprise 
in having to instruct Miss Walker on so 
elementary a matter as this; I imagine that 
her zeal for the Schneider boys makes her 
forget something that she really knows. 
The fact of course is that if the show is 
sometimes valid and sometimes not, the 
conditions which make the fraud possible 
and make its observation difficult have to 
be preserved just as carefully in genuine 
Seances as in the other kind. Otherwise, 
the attempt to impose them half the time 
may be met by precisely the objection that 
Inasmuch as they are unnecessary the other 
half of the time, they must be unnecessary 
altogether. Conditions of control of course 
have to be submitted to in more serious 
seances to a degree that would not be at- 
tempted in routine displays of the phe- 
homena; but those of noise, of distraction 
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of attention by mauling the sitter about, 
of light just when and where you don’t 
want it—all these attendant impediments 
to good observation, if ever necessary to 
cover fraud, must be reduced to a matter 
of ritual and enforced always, regardless 
of their immediate necessity or unneces- 
sity—J. M. B.] Miss Walker’s letter goes 
on from the point at which I have here 
interrupted it: 

It would seem as if phenomena were 
helped either by a distraction of the atten- 
tion or by a vibration of the ether, or 
perhaps by both, as caused by a gramo- 
phone, singing, talking, ete. One certainly 
does find that if one concentrates one’s 
mind on the phenomena one hopes may 
happen, either nothing does happen, or 
the very reverse of what one expected. 
It is seldom we get what we want in psy- 
chical phenomena. [Again Miss Walker 
forees me to deal with commonplaces, and 
to remind her that one may refrain from 
concentrating on the phenomena, or from 
expecting any definite thing to occur, with- 
out concentrating on a madhouse of mean- 
ingless noise. The Margery seances are a 
model here; the only noise-level is that of 
the phonograph, which is so unobjection- 
able that its accidental stoppage or a failure 
to start it at all oceasionally has gone un- 
noticed.—J. M. B.] 

Is it not a fact that as yet we know and 
understand so little of psychic laws that 
conditions of light, noise, dttitude of mind 
(sympathy, skepticism, antagonism, hostil- 
ity, disharmony amongst sitters) may affect 
supernormal phenomena and make their 
occurrence either easy or difficult? I think 
any serious student of psychical research 
will admit the possibility, and if this be 
granted why then always interpret these 
commands of the medium as being sus- 
picious? When the conditions are fraud- 
proof they can serve him no useful purpose 
whatever normally. I notice a growing 
tendency on the part of many investigators 
to undertake seances without an adequate 
control. There may be no harm in this 
if they are purely for pleasure or for 
experiment. They can never be scientific, 
for one can never be sure that the results 
were genuine. But is it fair to the medium 
if the absence of conditions is interpreted 
always as a black mark against him, in- 
stead of against his sitters who neglect to 
take precautions against fraud? 


| Nobody whose observations are cited in 
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the present paper has condemned the mere 
absence of conditions. What we do con- 
demn, and use as the basis for demonstra- 
tion of the invalidity of the phenomena, 
is the relations between the conditions and 
the phenomena; and the case is strength- 
ened by the numerous specific adverse facts 
observed. It is rather desperate if we are 
to be denied the use of perfectly clean-cut 
observations of fraud, on the mere ground 
that the conditions of the seance were, 
generally, such that some other sort of 
fraud might have eluded us! Miss Walker’s 
letter from this point on deals with gen- 
eralities which do not seem to me to apply 
to the present case, or with analogies from 
other cases that obviously do not apply. 
I shall accordingly have little more ecom- 
ment to offer on her text, which, in direct 
continuation of what she was saying when 
I here interrupted her, goes on:] 

The Stuttgart seanees were absolutely 
valueless for this reason. Held as they 
were in the home of a psychical researcher, 
not in that of the medium, one might surely 
have anticipated that they would exclude 
all chance of fraud—but nothing of the 
kind! Either Father Schneider was in 
the seance-room, or when banished he was 
allowed the opportunity of poking reaching 
rods through the keyhole. That it is as easy 
to render a keyhole impervious to pene- 
tration as a door never seemed to strike 
the investigators, and strange to say this 
neglect is interpreted as showing the vil- 
lainy, or shall we say the curiosity, of 
Father Schneider, even though there is 
not one iota of proof that he either had a 
reaching rod or that he poked it through 
the keyhole, rather than the incompetence 
of the sitters in leaving this improbable 
loophole. I have long regarded these 
methods as those of agents provocateurs 
rather than of bona fide investigators, and 
the only result they have is further to 
discredit the physical phenomena. M. 
Sudre has already alluded in your JouRNAL 
to the possible motives of those who are 
forever making pseudo-exposures and then 
drawing from them the deduction that all 
physical phenomena are fraudulent. An 
exposure based on facets and not on sur- 
mise is a different matter and must be 
supported, even if with regret, by all in- 
vestigators who have the interests of psy- 
chical research at heart. The exposures 
of Kraus in Vienna, of Schlag at Land- 
shut, of Fronjek and Melzer in London, 
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and many others I could name, were all 
either in flagranti or based on certainty. 
Whether all these exposures nullify all 
the previous phenomena of these mediums 
is a difficult problem to decide and one 
that is already a matter of controversy: 
there are Munich scientists who have 
sured me that they witnessed phenome: 
with Kraus under a strict control. I s] 
some weeks last year collecting evidence 
in this ease. There are also other sitters 
(including Mr. von Reuter who has wriiten 
publicly declaring his belief) convinced 
that Schlag had supernormal powers in 
spite of his undoubted trickery. Others 
are convinced that both mediums were 
never anything but frauds from beginning 
to end. The statements of the mediums 
themselves help us not at all. Kraus de- 
clares that he was never a medium and 
has written a book attempting to prove 
this in spite of Baron Schrenck’s assertion 
that he had genuine powers which he 
afterwards lost. Schlag says he was once 
a medium and resorted to fraud when his 
powers failed him. The truth we shall 
probably never know; but the last person 
whose word we should accept is the medium 
himself. No person can be a judge of 
his own phenomena, especially if in trance, 
any more than a neurotic can diagnose 
his own case. And a psychological fashion 
seems to have grown recently for mediums 
to deny, with distinct evidence of triumph 
or enjoyment, their own phenomena—on 
the assumption that it is cleverer to have 
deceived scientists and professors than to 
have produced anything supernormal; and 
their motives for such disclaimers have 
to be examined just as carefully as their 
motives for claiming to be mediums, and 
also the motives—or shall we say com- 
plexes ?—of those investigators who express 
doubt of the existence of the physical 
phenomena at all. Both types are com- 
pletely unreliable. I think I have seen as 
much as anybody of genuine phenomena 
under test conditions, but also as much 
fraud under bad conditions or none; and 
control can vary, we know, as greatly as 
the phenomena. The only control that has 
ever completely satisfied me was that of 
Professor Thirring in Vienna, that of 
3aron von Schrenck in Munich (and I 
prefer his earlier procedure to his electrical 
control, for reasons into whith I need not 
here go), and the control that I experi 
enced for three seances in Dr. Crandon’s 
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aboratory in Boston. And on these I base 
belief in the Schneiders and in Mar- 

I was not present at Mr. Price’s 
seaices with Rudi in his own laboratory, 
whieh I understand the electrical control 
greatly improved and made to include 
ery sitter. But the Schneider phenom- 
stand or fall by these seances, not 
‘hose in Braunau; and in my opinion 
require no defence. Excepting Mar- 

‘ they are the most remarkable me- 

ins the world has ever known, and I 

uld like to acknowledge here the debt 

‘ cratitude I feel I owe the whole family, 

to record my admiration for the way 
they have placed their remarkable gifts 
at ‘he disposal of science, and the un- 
sparing way they have devoted their time, 
trouble and energy to practically anyone 
who may ask for a sitting. 

You allude in your article to the kudos 
and notoriety they have gained by the 
mediumship, but in my opinion this is more 
than counterbalanced by the unpleasant- 
ness of constantly recurring personal at- 
tack; and this not only against the me- 
diums themselves, but against their father, 
mother, and even their friends. It seems 
to be forgotten sometimes that mediums 
are human beings like ourselves, and can 
hardly enjoy being held up to ridicule or 
abuse either in the daily or in the psychic 
press. And yet amongst all his detractors 
I have known only Rudi to be unwilling 
to continue seances for those who have 
dragged the parents, especially his mother, 
into their attacks. 

I am not going to enter into the question 
whether the Sehneider family like to re- 
ceive gifts, or expect these; except to say 
that I never found it to be the case. They 
were always exactly the same to me, 
whether I gave the boys a present or in- 


vited them to a meal, or whether I failed - 


to do so; and in any ease this has nothing 
to do with the phenomena. And it ap- 
pears strange to me, if Willy and Rudi can 
produce telekinesis under the most strin- 
gent. test conditions in the laboratory of 
a scientist and in the presence of skeptics, 
that they should find it necessary to resort 
to fraud in their own home cirecle—and I 
have experienced negative seances in both 
places. [There is a certain incoherency 
in Miss Walker’s viewpoint, which I must 
point out here. A little earlier we have 
her protesting vigorously that we mustn’t 
draw conclusions because we know s0 little 
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about the psychical processes involved; so 
many things may affect the phenomena. 
Here, on the other hand, we see her quite 
baffled by the fact that one particular 
condition—the home premises—does not 
automatically assure good action. Her 
state of mind, it seems to me, is merely 
that of one determined to take the most : 
charitable view possible, rather than that 
of one determined to isolate the facts, let 
the chips fall where they may. Or if I 
do her injustice in this, at least she does 
display the contradiction in viewpoint 
which I point out as existing between these 
two parts of her letter—J. M. B.] All 
the same we have to admit that no one 
can be convinced by a Braunau seance, 
without control, or indeed by any seance 
without test conditions. One may have 
personal opinions for or against the fraud 
hypothesis. You, Vinton, Dingwall, Prince 
favor it; [I favor it as applying only to 
certain seances, not as a generalization cov- 
ering the mediumship in its entirety. This, 
[ think, Miss Walker persistently over- 
looks.—J. M. B.] ; but many others—Price, 
Sudre, Countess Wassilko, Fraulein Doktor 
Walther, myself—are more inclined to think 
even these seances may be genuine. There 
ean be no certainty. 


I am not of course alluding to seances 
which I have experienced in England and 
America and also on the Continent [Miss 
Walker here passes from the particular 
Schneider case to mediumship in general, 
without explicit indication that she has 
thus enlarged the field of her discussion. 
—J. M. B.], where fraud is so obvious 
that it hits you in the face; but merely to 
the fact that where there is the least sus- 
picion or possibility of it at all it is im- 
possible publicly to vouch for the reliability 
of a medium. I feel that I know the 
Schneiders and Margery to be able to 
produce supernormal phenomena, because 
[ have seen it under fraud-proof condi- 
tions. Of Frau Silbert and many others 
I ean only say that I have not seen theirs 
under conditions that completely satisfy 
me. Though in the case of Frau Silbert, 
while she never submits to the rigorous 
control of the Schneiders, her seances are 
often in such good light as to make fraud 
without detection practically impossible. 
But would anybody be willing to vouch 
for these mediums in all places and at all 
times? We know that it is impossible and 
that many mediumships are of mixed 
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quality, fraud taking the place of the 
supernormal if there is an opportunity 
allowed and if the latter fails to appear. 
How ean one be sure of anything in a 
dark seance? Or even in red light without 
control? And by this I mean a searching 
of the medium and the room, the sealing 
of the door, the hand—or electrical—con- 
trol of all sitters as well as of the medium 
—no loophole being left through which 
fraud may creep in, either in the shape 
of sitter or confederate. 


Is it not more reasonable to suppose 
that one can be deceived either way, espe- 
cially if one be not an expert conjurer, 
which few of us can claim to be? Or if 
one have a fraud complex [which, of 
course, I certainly have not.—J. M. B.], 
one can be deceived by one’s unconscious 
wishes or imagination, and interpret the 
most innocent actions of mediums and 
sitters as being suspicious. I have heard 
Miss Newton wisely remark that only by 
our mistakes can we learn in psychical 
research. Yet I know of other timid 8S. 
P. R. souls whose only comfortable posi- 
tion is on the fence, so afraid are they 
lest they shall topple over on the one side 
or the other. Rather than expose them- 
selves to the (in their eyes) dreadful posi- 


tion of ever having been taken in by a 
medium they prefer the (to my mind) un- 
dignified and cowardly position of being 
ever ready to jump whichever way the 


cat jumps. [Again I might ask, what has 
this to do with me?—J. M. B.| Having 
never openly declared their conviction 
either way, they can never be proved to 
have been wrong. ‘‘Safety first’’ is their 
motto. But it is not by this slogan that 
we shall conquer the unexplored fields of 
psychical phenomena. Ask a member of 
the London Committee that investigated 
Willy Schneider whether he believes in 
Willy’s phenomena, having seen them 
under his own conditions, and he will 
answer not yes, or even no, but will give 
the enigmatical response: ‘‘I saw things 
that I can’t explain normally.’’ Pressed 
further whether these mysterious happen- 
ings could have been supernormal, he will 
not vouchsafe any reply at all! It is safer 
not to commit himself. The medium might 
be exposed later on, and then where would 
his reputation be? For one who prides 
himself on ultra-severe conditions (though 
I have never found these any different from 
those of other equally skeptical investi- 
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gators), to lose one’s reputation for skep- 
ticism would appear to be a greater 
calamity than not to know what one has 
seen and heard. Better forever to remain 
on that fence than to take such risks as 
these! 


We all know that the worst thing ‘hat 
ean be said of a psychical researcher is 
that he is credulous! And yet there are 
few of us who do not at one time or other 
use this term of someone else rather than 
ourselves. The credulous certainly exist 
among us; but it is possible not only to 
be credulous of phenomena, but ecredulous 
in fantastic suppositions of fraud and mo- 
tives. And with some the dread of being 
eredulous is so colossal that they prefer 
never to come to any conclusion at 
all. There is a great deal of humbug about 
psychical researchers, though not all scien- 
tists are so timid or so cowardly, and there 
are those honest enough to admit that they 
ean be deceived, but also that they can 
make conditions which render this impos- 
sible. Professor Thirring has told me that 
he is not in the least ashamed to own that 
he was deceived by Kraus for some weeks 
in dark sittings before he imposed a stricter 
control and found him out. We know that 
Mr. Dingwall, according to his own siate- 
ments, was also deceived by Margery for 
many weeks, during the time when he 
declared his belief to Schrenck and others, 
till later when he changed his opinion. 
Naturally believers in Margery will think 
he is more likely to be mistaken now than 
then. What is even more inexplicable on 
his own showing, he now thinks he was 
deceived by Willy Schneider in Munich 
and in London, under conditions which in 
the last place were made by himself; and 
my only comment on this is that if Willy, 
who also spent seven weeks alone in Mr. 
Dingwall’s own house, where (or so I 
understand) things also ‘‘happened’’ 
which he was not able to explain normally, 
was able to elude the control of an entire 
circle (for confederacy must in these in- 
stances be entirely excluded), it does not 
say much for the efficiency of the control 
of Mr. Dingwall and his friends. I myself 
was deceived by Schlag in one dark seance 
at Landshut, though this was chiefly be- 
cause I had understood his electrical con- 
trol to be as perfect as that in Munich, 
which it was not by any means, and being 
a guest of Baron Schrenck who was also 
deceived by Schlag for some time until 























later in the year he exposed him, and 
beins taken there only as a great favor, 
it ws not possible for me to interfere with 
the conditions, which in other respects I 
could see to be unsatisfactory, inasmuch 
as a! the medium ’s friends sat together ; 
so t)ough his performance was immensely 
impressive and seemed to make further in- 
vestivation worth while, I could never have 
pub!.cly vouched for him on the strength 
of this sitting—and before I had seen what 
woul happen under my own conditions, 
his brief career was ended! It seemed 
that Schlag had always refused the condi- 
tions to which the Schneiders submitted, 
and he is eertainly not the only medium 
who has done so. 


To this day I have no conviction as to 
whether many well known mediums are 
entirely genuine or not, or whether some 
are ccnuine at all; for the simple reason 
that .lthough their phenomena have often 
been impressive, the conditions under 
which) I saw them were not fraud-proof. 
This applies to Mrs. Cooper, L’Estrange 
and lewis at the British College, Mrs. 
Henderson of the Marylebone Association, 
Cartheuser of New York, Mrs. Julian of 
Los Angeles, and many others. The de- 
gree of control varied, and. if I were asked 
my personal opinions, which may be en- 
tirely wrong, I should say it seemed more 
likely to me that L’Estrange and Mrs. 


Cooper might be genuine, the latter being 
based more on other sitters’ experiences 
than my own, which were very bad; that 
Lewis was probably fraudulent; and that 
of the others I have no idea one way or 
the other and never could have until I 
saw them under test conditions, and the 
truth may be entirely opposite to what 
I imagine. I remember onee your having 
a controversy with Mr. Dingwall as to 
Whether in psychical research it is per- 
missible to hold a private as well as a 
public opinion. [I must interpolate here 
another minor correction of facet. I did 
not dispute Dingwall’s right to have a 
)riva'e opinion which he might withhold 


until he was surer of it; that is something 
which is as proper as it is obviously neces- 
sary. Our controversy of 1925 hinged 


rather upon his expressing one opinion in 
public and an opposite one in private; 
something very different, as Miss Walker 
Wil realize if she will reexamine the issues 


of this JournaL for 1925, in which the 
matter was disputed—J. M. B.] I am 
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inclined to agree with Dingwall that it is 
not inconsistent to hold a personal opinion 
about a medium which until it can be 
changed into certainty one is not ready to 
have published or stated for all time. One 
may think a medium is genuine after a 
few seances as Professor Thirring, Mr. 
Dingwall and others have done, only to 
find when the conditions are tightened up 
and made perfect that one was quite mis- 
taken; on the other hand one may suspect 
a medium to be fraudulent on the strength 
of one sitting under bad conditions, as you 
now do with Rudi and as I did in my first 
two Margery seances, only to change my 
opinion later when I saw her under better 
conditions, and I hope you would do-the 
same if you could see Rudi under Mr. 
Price’s conditions. [It seems worth while 
to make the following observation, which, 
when the second volume of the A. 8. P. R. 
PROCEEDINGS dealing with the Margery 
case appears, will be seen to be in accord 
with the facts: Miss Walker had two 
seances at which control was inadequate, 
and she concluded that the phenomena 
were invalid. Later she had further 
seances at which the control was beyond 
reproach, and at which the phenomena 
were so nearly identical with those of her 
earlier sittings as to make it evident that 
they were not a function of the control. 
The later phenomena being evidently gen- 
uine, she was justified in concluding that 
at the earlier seances it was the control 
and not the manifestations that were open 
to criticism. But: if, under adequate con- 
trol, she had got phenomena of wholly 
different character from those seen earlier, 
and if the whole atmosphere had been 
different, too, she could properly have 
reached only the conclusion that the case 
was a mixed one, and that she had seen it 
in both its aspects. Substituting for her 
own earlier seances those of others, and 
reversing the order in which the two as- 
pects were displayed, this would exactly 
parallel my experience with Rudi.—J. 
M. B.] 


On the other hand, if I were to witness 
an exposure of Rudi in flagranti, not 
merely on surmise alone, I should be 
obliged to revise my opinion of the Brau- 
nau phenomena, although this would make 
absolutely no difference in what I may 
eall my certain opinion publicly stated.of 
Rudi under fraud-proof control. For. I 
hold, as you do, that the exposure of a 
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medium under bad conditions need not 
reflect on all his previous seances held 
under good eonditions. This is the whole 
point of my letter: that only fraud-proof 
seances are of the least value to psychical 
research, as only on them can we base a 
sure opinion which need not change no 
matter what are the later experiences of 
other investigators. 

On what constitutes a fraud-proof seance 
and what are the best conditions and the 
best control, opinion no doubt varies; and 
it is surely on this point that we ought 
to concentrate, so that the methods of one 
investigator need not be doubted by an- 
other, and looked upon with suspicion 
simply beeause they may be different from 
his own. Would it not be possible to 
standardize conditions? And if it is a 
fact that human nature will never permit 
one person to trust the reliability of an- 
other person’s human control of medium 
and sitters, then could not mechanical 
means be devised to get over this diffi- 
eulty? Mr. Price has already done so with 
his electrical control of all the sitters (not 
merely of the medium:and his immediate 
controllers, as was the ease in Sechrenck’s 
laboratory). Dr. Osty has, I understand, 
a chain control of sitters at the Paris In- 
stitut. Prof. Schroeder has suggested a 
cinematographic photography in dark 
seances—all these measures make confed- 
eracy impossible. For myself, I have 
always preferred a good hand control and 
as little apparatus as possible, as in Pro- 
fessor Thirring’s laboratory; but I do see 
that with this, it is as necessary to be 
absolutely sure of one’s fellow-sitters—that 
they may neither aid the medium if con- 
federates, nor if prejudiced skeptics in- 
jure him by movements or the throwing 
of a light. Is it not rather deplorable 
that instead of all our energies and re- 
sources being directed towards the eluci- 
dation of the causes and mechanism and 
the inner interpretation of supernormal 
phenomena (I must express my gratitude 
to you and to M. Sudre for the contribu- 
tions in the JouRNAL to this end) they 
should often be wasted on constantly re- 


curring controversies based on suspicion’ 


rather than even on facts? Within the 
past few years how many.such controversies 
there have been over the Schneiders, Sil- 
bert, and other mediums; and now come 
yet others over the Valiantine sitting in 
Berlin and your own with Rudi. Do you 
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not agree that every one of them could 
have been avoided if the sitters had in. 
sisted on good conditions? 


{I do not. Suppose I had insiste! on 
completely fraud-proof conditions for my 
Braunau experiment, and had got ‘hese. 
Asking Miss Walker to grant for the sake 
of argument that I am correct in my state- 
ment that I observed fraud, and in my 
opinion that the phenomena shown me 
were wholly artificial, the only resu!t of 
such conditions, on this occasion, would 
have been that we should have got no 
phenomena at all. The report: J pre- 
vented fraud and nothing happened is 
one that we have to make often enough; 
but Miss Walker would be the first to 
insist that it means even less than she 
concedes my report as rendered to mean. 
Certainly it is not a report that I care 
to make after going a thousand miles to 
see the case. I do not wish to be regarded 
as an agent provocateur; but as the price 
of witnessing something on which | can 
report in more specific terms than these, 
I will go considerably further than I went 
at Braunau in the way of acquiescing in 
bad conditions, or even in bad control of 
the medium himself. I will always, in a 
series of seances, somewhere along the line 
apply adequate tests for validity; but in 
a single seance I am going to do everything 
[I can to insure that I witness the phe- 
nomena, under conditions permitting me to 
make at least an intelligent guess as to 
their causation. At Braunau I might have 
been restricted to such a guess, had the 
operators been more careful and I less 
fortunate; as things broke for me, I was 
able to do better than guess. Of course, 
I take this course at my peril; and if I 
am deceived, and do reach wrong conclu- 
sions, as Miss Walker quotes Osty, I am 
to blame. If I had any leaning toward or 
against any particular hypothesis I should 
hesitate to follow this course as freely as 
I do; lacking such leanings I think it a 
safe enough one, for false judgment arises 
almost always out of prejudgment and out 
of nothing else—J. M. B.| 


Dr. Geley used to say that only the 
investigator is to blame if he is deceived. 
It is up to him to make the control and 
if he fails he gets only what he de- 
serves. Of course I know there are many 
more mediums who absolutely refuse test 
conditions than there are those who like 
the Schneiders accept them; and_ that 


























sometimes in order to have any experience 
at al! with a given medium one is obliged 
to take @ seance without a satisfactory 
control, rather than none at all. No doubt 
this was your position at Braunau, where 
it wes impossible for you alone to control 
a whole cirele. This is a problem we all 
have to face at times. But to form any 
opinion on the strength of such seances 
is surely impossible [not is impossible ; 
mere'v, may turn out to be so—J.M.B.]; 
more ver, attacks based on surmise are only 
likely to antagonize the medium and make 
even nore remote the chance of inducing 
him ‘ater to submit to a better control. 
{Wh on surmise only? If I am telling 
the facts about Rudi, am J any more likely 
to be admitted again than if I am just 
specu ating ?—J. M. B.] And I really ean- 
not bi!ame mediums for the resentment they 
feel ai the treatment they sometimes receive 
from investigators. On the other hand, me- 
diums who persistently refuse a control at 
all times should in my opinion either be 
let severely alone, or should inspire an 
attempt to catch them in flagranti. This 
is of course also rendered more difficult 
by previous pseudo-exposures; one result 
of the latter being that scientists are apt 
to be shut out of future seances and only 
spiritualists and believers admitted. The 
conviction now seems to be upheld by in- 
vestigators such as Mr. Dingwall, that 
entirely satisfactory conditions are an im- 
possibility; he has, I believe, stated pub- 
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licly that he has never seen physical phe- 
nomena under conditions to satisfy him, 
and certainly he would be the last to deny 
that he has had every opportunity. If this 
conviction corresponds to the facts, then 
the sooner we admit failure and give up 
the investigation of physical phenomena, 
the better. But I, for one, am no such 
pessimist ; it is my conviction that if the 
difficulties mentioned could be overcome in 
a spirit of good will and better understand- 
ing between psychical researchers for 
which Mr. Price has always pleaded in his 
own Journal, we should then see immense 
strides in our work and a far greater 
tendency on the part of orthodox sciences 
to help us. 

The collection of facts is necessary; to 
repeat them is also important; but are 
we to go on doing this and nothing else, 
forever? Surely, as M. Sudre has written, 
there is also an urgent need for construe- 
tion and this must necessarily be delayed 
if we are perpetually disputing the facts 
themselves on which this construction must 
be based. It is only because of my pro- 
found conviction that the time has come 
not only to accumulate material but to 
incorporate it into science, which can only 
be done when we base the evidence for 
these new facts on an absolutely sure foun- 
dation, that I venture to ask you to find 
space for this long letter. 


Sincerely yours, 
May C. WALKER. 





Ta very serious expenditure of space 
[ have met Miss Walker’s request 
that her letter about the Schneider 

case be published in full; with the attend- 
ant necessity for recording my own diverg- 
ence of viewpoint. The general bearing of 

Miss Walker’s text upon the current status 
of the Rudi and Willy mediumships is 
considerably greater and much more ob- 
vious than its bearing upon my own find- 
ings and upon my review of the Vinton 
and Prinee seanees. The lady has had more 
Sittines than almost any other English- 
Speaking person, she is not inexperienced 

ln physical phenomena, and what she has 

to say is evidently pertinent to the case if 
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not directly germane to my opinions there- 
on. Further, she gives excellent expression 
to viewpoints which become more general 
as experience with the more striking types 
of the physical phenomena becomes more 
widespread ; and viewpoints which, if they 
were to prevail, would introduce fatal ob- 
stacles in the way of worth-while exam- 
ination of these phenomena. So I do not 
at all begrudge Miss Walker the space 
which she oceupies and forces me to oc- 
cupy. I hope that, in return, she will 
neither begrudge nor resent my very plain- 
spoken expressions of dissent. When one 
is in total disagreement with the opinions 
of another, it is difficult to set forth the 
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grounds for such disagreement without the 
appearance of unnecessary severity. If I 
have erred at all in my handling of Miss 
Walker’s letter, certainly my error is in 
the direction of harshness. I would not 
be understood as receding in any way from 
the prineiple of anything I have said, but 
I think it probable that without this after- 
word I might be thought to be very bitter 
about it all, whereas in fact I am not bitter 
in the least, and regret the necessity for 
having to correct the lady so brusquely. 
To the JouRNAL readers I must further 
express my regret that Miss Walker and 
[ have been so long-winded as to have made 
it impossible to wind up the Schneider dis- 
cussion in this issue, as I had planned. I 
shall give, in the December issue, the gist 
of letters received from Braunau and 
Munich, in which denial is entered, on be- 
half of the Schneiders and their friends, 
of such elements from my report as they 
are obliged to deny as the price of with- 
holding a confession—which, of course, is 
something that nobody expects from them. 
Such residual items of generalization and 
comment as remain to be covered will then 
be covered, and this will bring the discus- 
sion of these celebrated cases to a period. 
For various reasons, it has seemed ex- 
pedient to inelude, within the current vol- 
ume, the report bringing the Margery fin- 
gerprint sequence down to date; which of 
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course means accommodating it in the preg. 
ent and the next issues. This has neveggj- 
tated my doing again what I have done 
several times of late: skipping @ month in 
some other series. When I started my 
survey of the field of experimental tele. 
pathy in the October number, it was with 
every intent of going on this month: but 
there is no place for it. For the first time 
in my tenure of the editorial chair, | am 
really embarrassed with a wealth of « ovr- 
NAL material! The telepathy critique. like 
the fingerprint story, will go on in De. 
cember. 

Pressure on the current number would 
have been even more severe, had i‘ not 
been that, as the most obvious meazis of 
making it easy to advance the publication 
date a little nearer the first part of the 
month, I find it very expedient to omit 
M. Sudre’s contribution. It has been 
reaching me at a date uncomfortably close 
to the time of going to press; and rather 
than ask the gentleman to produce two 
manuscripts in one month, it seems the 
easier course to use up two months on one 
of his manuscripts. He will reappear in 
the December issue, as usual. 

I would call the reader’s attention to a 
new feature, appearing this month and in- 
tended as a permanent department: Mr. 
Bond’s resumé of New York Section ace- 
tivities. 


















NE of the most extraordinary cases 
of poltergeist disturbances on rec- 
ord has recently come under my 


notice and the story might have dropped 
out »f the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ The victim 
is 1'-vear-old Damodar Ketkar, son of a 
Braman, who lives at Poona. He speaks 


per! ct English. Six years ago Damodar, 
an orphan, was adopted by Dr. Ketkar of 
Poona, and assumed his name. Soon after 


curious things began to happen until the 
plac’ beeame—in the words of Damodar’s 
guardian—‘like Hell.’’ 

Miss H. Kohn, a lecturer in languages, 
Deccan College, Poona, sister to Mrs. Ket- 
kar, lives in the disturbed household and 
has been in London recently seeking ad- 
vice on the ease which is causing her family 
grave anxiety. Miss Kohn called on me 
and | have invited Damodar and Mrs. Ket- 
kar to visit the National Laboratory, where 
a proper examination of the case can be 
made. I think they will accept. 

Miss Kohn, an extremely level-headed 
professional woman and a B. A. of London 
University, made detailed notes of the oe- 
currences as they happened, and I have 
written these up in my report which is 
already in Mr. Bird’s editorial hands 
and will be published in these pages 
in due course. The report reads like a 
fairy-tale, but the ease is one of the best 
authenticated extant. Miss Kohn is giving 
us a lecture on the case on October 22nd. 

* * * * * 

[ can give further details concerning the 
publication of the ‘‘Confessions’’ of Aleis- 
ter Crowley who recently has been expel- 
led from Italy by the Fascisti. His ‘‘life’’ 
will be published* in six volumes at two 
guineas a volume—so it will not be a cheap 
hook. Two of the volumes will appear im- 
ediately, the remaining four being due 
next year. I imagine the work will become 
rare, 





_In the prospectus of the work his pub- 
lisher admits that Crowley has been called 
a ‘monster of wickedness’’ by James 
Douglas; a ‘‘dirty degenerate’’ by Bottom- 
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ley; John Bull has recently described him 
as **England’s worst man.’’ Crowley de- 
scribes himself as ‘‘Master Therion’’ and 
his Confessions an ‘‘Autohagiography.’’ 
He also says he is a gentleman. 

One of the most interesting of Crowley’s 
experiences was the establishment of the 
Abbey of Thelema at Cefalu, Sicily. A 
fascinating account of life in the Cefalu 
Abbey is given by Betty May, the artist’s 
model, in her recently-published*® Tiger 
Woman—My Story. I met Crowley on one 
occasion only, in a club in Soho some years 
ago. His principal slogan was—perhaps is 
— "Do what thou wilt shall be the whole 
of the Law.’’ 


* * id a cd 





The life of another reputed magician, 
Cagliostro—the Last of the Sorcerers has 
just appeared.” The author, Dr. Frank 
King, states that Cagliostro, like a fiery 
comet ‘‘flamed across the stormy sky of 
European politics towards the end of the 
18th ecentury.’’ Although the fact has been 
disputed it is almost certain that Count 
Alessandro di Cagliostro and Joseph Bal- 
samo were one and the same person who 
was born in Palermo in June, 1743. On 
account of one of his numerous swindles, 
at the age of 17 he fled to Messina where 
he met the alchemist, Althotas, and blos- 
somed forth as a magician. Dr. King 
traces his history through many lands and 
many adventures. But one adventure— 
that of the Diamond Necklace—was to 
prove his ruin and I have often gazed at 
the castle of San Angelo, Rome, where he 
ended his days, a lonely prisoner, and won- 
dered whether the hero of Dumas’ famous 
romance, were he living today, would be 
able to impose upon the credulous for so 
long and so often. The secret of all these 
super-charlatans can be revealed in one 
word—personality. 

* * * * ad 

The Oxford University 8. P. R. has 
ceased to function, so I am informed in a 
letter by its ex-secretary. The reason is 
that as its officers went down, other under- 


2 London, Duckworth, 10/6 net. 
®* Jarrolds, London, 18s. net. 
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graduates could not be found to carry on 
the secretarial and other work. 

Almost by the same post I received a 
communication from Mr. R. W. Schofield 
who informed me that there had just been 
formed at Oxford University a ‘‘society 
for the propagation of knowledge concern- 
ing and, it is hoped, the investigation of 
psychical phenomena.’’ This new society 
is an entirely serious affair and the com- 
mittee includes such men as Dr. F. C. 8. 
Schiller, Dr. William Brown, and the Ree- 
tor of Exeter College. I have been invited 
to address the new society on December 4th 
and I have chosen the Schneider medium- 
ship as the subject of my illustrated lec- 
ture. 

* * * * Ed 


I do not know how far I am justified in 
ventilating domestic squabbles in the pages 
of Psycuic Researcu but I feel I must reg- 
ister a protest against the increasing num- 
ber of quarrels among psychists. Nearly 
every week I receive sheafs of documents 
from some disgruntled person in some part 
of the world. The Kroner-Bradley-Val- 
iantine controversy is still running its 
dreary course and on top of this ‘‘row’’ 
comes a fat registered packet to my office, 
from a well-know Budapest psychical re- 
searcher, stuffed with documents relating 
to the alleged misdoings of the London 8. 
P. R. and its officers. It is impossible to take 
sides in these affairs, but I do think a great 
deal of friction could be avoided by the em- 
ployment of a little more tact on both sides 
—especially when dealing with persons of 
a different nationality or race. There are 
men—and women—prominent in psychical 
research who have no more tact than the 
paper I am writing on. This defect, coup- 
led with an unfortunate personality, is re- 
sponsible for most of the trouble among 
international investigators. 


* * * ag *% 


The ‘‘season’’ is in full swing in London 
and has every appearance of being a parti- 
cularly good one. I have already men- 
tioned the lectures of Miss Kohn and Sir 
Oliver Lodge. On October 3rd the British 
College had a ‘‘house warming’’ at its new 
premises at 15, Queen’s Gate, London, S. 
W.7. On the previous night the L. 8. A. 
gave its usual opening soiree. The feature 
of the evening was the address by Mrs. H. 
L. Baggallay who related her experiences 
with ‘‘Margery’’ during a recent visit to 
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the United States. The report was re. 
ceived with much interest. 
* Ea %% ae % 


Still another society of spiritualists, 
calling itself the ‘‘Survival League’’ has 
made its appearance in London, and is 
having its inaugural meeting at the Qucen’s 
Hall on October 13th. Mr. Dennis |}rad.- 
ley will preside and the speakers wii! in- 
clude Mr. Hannen Swaffer, Rev. Vale Owen 
and other well-known  spiritualists. [| 
doubt if there is room for another spirit- 
ualistic society; they are already treading 
on one another’s toes to a considerable ex- 
tent. The secretary of the new socicty is 
Mrs. D. Seott, 125 Alexandra Road, Lon- 
don, N. W. 8. 


* * cd id ae 


A Melbourne medium named Vivian Dea- 
con was successful in obtaining £3,500 dam- 
ages from Truth and Sportsman, Ltd, 
newspaper proprietors, for defamation of 
character. The case came on in the Mel- 
bourne First Civil Court, and was tried by 
Mr. Justice Cussen and a jury. The al- 
leged libel was to the effect that the plain- 
tiff was immoral and a rogue. The Judge’s 


summing up was distinetly in favor of the 
plaintiff who obtained the damages recorded 


above. The defendant company has lodged 
notice of appeal. 
* * a 4 Bs 

of Friedrich Deickert has 
been solved in a dream according to the 
Berlin papers. He disappeared from a vil- 
lage near Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1919. 
All these years the neighbors suspected that 
the wife and four sons of Deickert, who 
was a farmer, had murdered him. Al- 
though arrested, and questioned by the po- 
lice, however, no evidence of their guilt 
was ever forthcoming. <A ecartwright in 
the village, desirous of winning the $250 
reward offered, has spent Sunday after 
Sunday boring in the ground with a long 
iron rod for the farmer’s body. A few 
days ago, he now states, Deickert appeared 
to him in a dream three times running and 
told him where he was buried. The police 
were notified and began to dig at the spot 
indicated—in a wood near the house of 
the vanished man—and at a depth of four 
feet discovered a skeleton. Frau Deickert 
and three of her sons have again been ar- 
rested, and recently, it is alleged, one of 
the sons, a man of 37, confessed that he 
murdered his father on a day when he at- 


The mystery 
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| his mother. He and his mother 
wards burnt the body, he said, and 
| the bones where they were found. 

% BS cs * * 

\. have now received most of the ac- 
knov ‘edgments of the 600 copies of the 
Nati nal Laboratory Library catalogue 
whic) we dispatched to: universities and 
libravies throughout the world. The re- 
cipie ts Were unanimous in regarding the 
eatal gue as of great utilitarian value and 
an ail to the study of psychie matters. A 
rema kable fact about the replies from for- 
eign .ountries is that they were invariably 
writt-n tn perfect English. Even the ma- 
jority of the printed formal acknowledg- 
ments were in the English language. A 
card before me is from the director of the 
Library of the 1st University of Moscow, 
is printed in English, and for style and 
phrasvology might have come from the Bod- 
leian. It is obvious we know really very 
little of what is going on in Soviet Russia. 

* * * * * 

Old traditions die hard. In the current 
Pearson’s Magazine a writer—who should 
know better—publishes a ridiculous arti- 
ele, Jlow Seances are Faked, in which he 
asserts that all the old apparatus such as 
hold-outs, reaching rods, air bladders, me- 
chanical tables, fake furniture, ete., are 
still employed at seances. But the cream 
of the joke is when he comes to what he 
calls the ‘‘blaek cabinet,’’ which his artist 
portrays as a wooden affair shaped like a 
sentry-box! The fraudulent medium of 
today is much too elever to utilize the tools 
of the professional conjurer—even if mod- 
ern conditions permitted him to use them. 

ae 7% a * * 

Mr. Hannen Swaffer has just brought 
out his ** Adventures with Inspiration’”™ in 
which various people ‘‘confess’’ to what 
extent the psyehie element entered into 
their respective works. 

Mr. C(. R. Nevinson, the painter, in- 
formed Mr, Swaffer that two of his pictures 
“were painted under some influence which 

as certainly not my own .. I have 
painted: a’ pieture,’’ he states, ‘‘entirely 
lifferent from the one I set out to do 
Lam personally convinced I am then in a 
control or foree of which I have no knowl- 
edee.”’ 

Who would ever guess that Mr. Edgar 
Wallace is moved by some mysterious pow- 


‘London, Morley and Mitchell Kennerley Jr. 2/6 net. 


er? Yet it seems to be so. He told Mr. 
Swaffer that his plots came into his head 
ready-made. 

‘‘T start dictating my novels right 
away,’’ he said, ‘‘and never think of the 
end. When I have been stuck for an idea 
and I’ve suddenly started again my wife 
has said: ‘Why did you say ‘‘Thank 
you?’’’ I have replied that I supposed 
I was thinking something, and that I did 
not understand it.’’ 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, the dramatist, gave 
Mr. Swaffer a remarkable account of how 
he wrote the last ten minutes of his play 
‘**Seandal.’’ 

He knew that these last ten minutes 
would make the play if he could write 
them, but he could not get on. ‘‘I spent 
hours niggling with words,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
all of them wrong. 

‘*Finally,’’ he says, ‘‘achieving what I 
think now is the height of human emotion 
—humility—I gave it up, owned to abso- 
lute defeat, and implored some far more 
able spirit to come and help me in my 
trouble. In other words, I prayed, hoping 
to reach any one of the great dramatists 
who might be earthbound and interested, 
therefore, naturally enough in the strug- 
gles of a poor devil still on earth whose 
work was like his own down here.’’ 

Soon Mr. Hamilton found himself writ- 
ing easily. He finished off his play without 
any corrections and went to bed. 

‘“When,’” he adds, ‘‘with the most in- 
tense eagerness, I read early the following 
morning what I had written I knew that 
there was not a single word that came out 
of my brain. My pen had been used.’’ 

Victorien Sardou, the French dramatist, 
is similarly recorded as having publicly 
announced that not a line of his comedy 
‘‘La Famille Benoiton’’ was the genuine 
production of his own brain, but entirely 
the inspiration of the spirits of departed 
dramatists. 

A eurious story concerns the late Will- 
iam Archer’s play, ‘‘The Green Goddess.’’ 
Mr. Swaffer—observing that Archer was 
a rationalist and nearly all his life made 
fun of melodrama—points out that right 
at the end of his life Archer wrote ‘‘The 
Green Goddess’’—‘‘a melodrama perfectly 
constructed and full of a humor certainly 
foreign to Archer’s nature.’’ 

Archer said that he got it in a dream. 
‘‘T happen to know,”’ declares Mr. Swaf- 
fer, ‘‘that at a seance held when George 
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Valiantine, the direct voice medium, came 
to London, he spoke with what purported 
to be the voice of his dead son, and thanked 
him for giving him the plot of ‘The Green 
Goddess,’ and asked for another. 

‘* Although the seance was one of a series 
held so that the reports of all of them could 
be published, this remark of Archer’s was 
suppressed at his own request. It was the 
only record omitted from the published 
volume. Since then, at a similar seance, 
the purported voice of William Areher 
himself has been heard by me, and this 
voice said: ‘I got the plot from my son. 
You know I did.’ ”’ 

.* * «© & & 


Dr. C. R. Haines, an occasional contrib- 
utor to Psycuic RESEARCH sends me a cur- 
ious example of what the American writer 
Mrs. K. K. Child Walker ealled the ‘‘total 
depravity of inanimate things.’’ Dr. 
Ilaines’ brother sent him a share transfer 
certificate by mail. The document was 
lost in the post and after some weeks was 
restored to the sender via the Dead Letter 
Office. It had been inadvertently tucked 
into a parcel, crossed Europe, and after 
a month’s adventures was returned to the 
original sender. Dr. Haines’ relative 
again sent it to my friend who received it 
just before breakfast and carefully placed 
it in a desk drawer in his study. Immedi- 
ately after breakfast my friend went to 
examine the document and, to his amaze- 
ment, found it had vanished. No one had 
been in the room; only his wife was in the 
house ; and he took particular pains to put 
it in a certain place for safety. My friend 
has turned his home inside out but the 
document—of no intrinsic value—has not 
been discovered. 

* *« & %*« * 

I have just received a visit from Frau 
Lotte Plaat, the famous Dutch psychome- 
trist. Our Utrecht Correspondent, Dr. W. 
II. C. Tenhaeff introdueed her. Dr. Paul 
Sunner has published a glowing account 
of her mediumship and Professor Hans 
Driesch was much impressed with her 
work. Before she had seen me (and we 
have never corresponded) I carried out an 
interesting test with her. Miss May C. 
Walker had an appointment with Frau 
Plaat and suggested she should hand her 
some article of mine to psychometrize. So 
[ gave her my gold signet ring (a typical 
man’s ring, with the family erest in intag- 


lio) which I always wear. Miss Walker 
gave no hint as to the ownership of the 
ring. The resultant psychometrical ‘ead- 
ing was magnificent. If I can overcome 
my innate modesty I will publish the re- 
sult with others which we hope to get when 
Frau Plaat visits the Laboratory in No- 
vember. 
cg * 

Some extraordinary tests have beei: re- 
cently conducted in Rome by Professor (al- 
ligaris, of Rome University, who claims that 
by stimulating the nerves of the inde~ fin- 
ger or of the second toe in a special inan- 
ner he is able to restore lost memory and 
reawaken the most distant recollections in 
the mind of a patient. He has applied this 
theory in an effort to solve a baffling inys- 
tery of identity which has been occupying 
the Italian Courts for years. 

Professor Giulio Canella disappeared 
while serving in Macedonia during the 
war, and was supposed to be dead. Years 
afterwards a victim of lost memory con- 
fined in an asylum was joyfully recognized 
by the ‘*widow’’ as her missing husband. 
They had not been living together long 
when it was claimed that the man was 
really Mario Bruneri, a person of a much 
humbler station in life than the rich Can- 
ella, and one who, moreover, had been sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment for 
theft. 


Since then a legal battle has been raging 
round the mysterious individual, who is 
designated, in anthropological style, ‘‘the 
Collegno Man,’’ from the place where he 
was found. At the first hearing the Court 
declared that he was neither Canella nor 


Bruneri. The Bruneri family appealed, 
and the Court decided in their favor. Now 
a counter-appeal has been lodged by the 
Collegno Man, who, not unnaturally, 
stoutly maintains he is Canella. 

With this appeal still unheard, Professor 
Calligaris, as a result of his strange experi- 
ments, is convineed that the mystery man 
is Canella. Professor Calligaris stimulated 
the patient’s index finger in the prescribed 
manner for twenty-five hours, at the end 
of which time he claims to have awakened 
memories of war-time incidents in Mace- 
donia which could not have happened to 
anyone but Canella. He supports his the- 
ory by the results of experiments with a 
woman medium, who, when given objects 
belonging to the mystery man, described 
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early life of the owner in such a way 
show that he could not be Bruneri. 
* cd * * * 


It is not often that ‘‘Royalty’’ submits 


itse!’ to the rigors of the seance room but 
rece! tly we had the novel experience of 
havi g ‘‘H.1. H. Franz Rudolph Maximil- 
ian, son of the Emperor Maximilian of 
Mex: 0)’ offering to submit himself to 
the -cientifie eonditions imposed by the 
Nati nal Laboratory. H. I. H. asserts he 
has materializing gifts’? and is able -to 
eure diseases by the laying on of hands. 
If ii be true that our correspondent is 
reall. the son of the ill-fated Emperor of 
Mex: o (1832-1867) he is sharing the fam- 
ily m sfortunes for his unfortunate sire was 
executed by the Mexicans after refusing 
to ab.ticate. The beautiful chateau of Mir- 
amar. near Trieste, (which he built) is a 
lasting memorial to his name. I now find 


9? 


that the ‘‘Prinee’s’’ name is W. Brightwell 
and that he works in the London meat mar- 
ket. His claims to mediumship may be 
just as authentic as his claims to the throne 
of Mexico. 

* a * * * 

How the power of suggestion can be uti- 
lized in fighting a weaker will is vividly 
exemplified by Lady Dorothy Mills in an 
article, ‘‘Adventures in Black Magic’’ 
which was published recently in the 
Graphic. She says: More than once, be- 
fore | learnt wisdom, have I unwittingly 
butted myself into a very hot-bed of 
magic. Onee was a few years ago, when 
I was travelling up the Niger River to Tim- 
buktu. I was camping for a few days at 
a little village very much under the sway 
of a mighty witch-doctor called M’Baye. 
The morning after my arrival it happened 
that, outside my compound, I came upon 
an apparently superbly healthy young ne- 
gro lying on the ground, moaning and de- 
claring himself to be dying. His story 
Was that he had accidentally cut some 
branches from a tree in the forest inhabited 
by, and saered to, a Pori, or tree spirit, 
who, in revenge, had taken possession of 
his body, so that he must die within a 
week. In other words, he was just lying 
in the sun, willing himself to die. 

It seemed to me just a waste of a per- 
fectly good young man, so I had him ear- 
ried into my compound, where I gave him 
a strong dose of sal volatile,- telling him 
that it contained a very powerful spirit 
of my) own, much stronger than the one 
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that inhabited his body, and that if he lis« 
tened to it it would drive out the evil one. 
He showed faint signs of animation and 
satisfaction, declaring that he felt the white 
woman’s spirit and the evil one fighting 
within him, and that apparently the white 
woman’s spirit was winning. And’he beg- 
ged for more, sal volatile. To eut a long 
story short, after he had finished the bot- 
tle— the sal volatile working strongly on 
his unaccustomed system—he declared that 
my spirit had driven out the other; and 
he got up and went back to his home, 
parading joyously up and down the street, 
declaring that the white woman’s spirit 
had saved him whom M’Baye had been 
unable to save. And in the evening he 
very gratefullly brought me, as a payment, 
a couple of chickens and a ealabash full 
of kola nuts. 





Next day I began to realize what a gaffe 
I had made, for apparently it was M’Baye 
who, having evil designs on the young 
man’s good-looking wife, had willed him 
to die; and now M’Baye was perfectly 
furious with me for having upset his magic, 
and for having made him look a fool in 
front of his people! Having ineffectually 
and theatrically cursed me several times, 
and having hung little gri-gris, or bundles 
of poison, over my door every night, and 
finding I was not impressed, he suddenly 
pretended great friendship for me, econ- 
stantly inviting me to his hut and paying 
me compliments. But my servants begged 
me never to accept fruit or any other re- 
freshment, or to touch anything he offered 
me, for they had got wind of the fact that 
he intended to poison me; and of their 
own accord they took it in turns to keep 
watch over my water jars day and night. 

* * * * * 


The theory of reincarnation is not usu- 
ally accepted among spiritualists in Eng- 
land though it is in several countries on the 
Continent. But the noted Danish artist, 
Svend Hammershoy, (whose paintings of 
Oxford college are well known) is abso- 
lutely convineed that he has had a previous 
existence in England during the 13th or 
14th century. He attributes this belief to 
the fact that he is obsessed with the idea 
of painting fine specimens of English areh- 
itecture. He first camé''to England in 


quest of a magnificient Gothic spire about 
which: he has often dreafnt; but has never 
seen. 


He is still looking for it. 
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Treasure-hunting with the aid of a me- 
dium is not a particularly new pastime, 
but in Norway this summer it has been de- 
veloped almost into a sport. This was par- 
ticularly the case—say the Oslo papers—- 
just outside the small town of Lillesand, 
where according to tradition, a huge 
amount of old gold coins was buried a 
hundred years ago. Two ‘‘clairvoyants’’ 
had—independently of each other—given 
the exact spot where the treasure had been 
buried, and both said that the money was 
placed in an iron ease. Preliminary tests 
were made with a steel rod, and when this 
rod struck against something giving a me- 
tallic ring it was felt sure that the treasure 
was within reach. The Government was 
represented by the local tax collector, and 
most of the inhabitants of Lillesand took 
a day off to see the final excavation. The 
source of the metallic noise was at last 
recovered and brought out into day- 
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light; it was part of an old rusty stove. 

How the body of a boy, drowned in the 
River Lea at Clapton, was traced through 
a remark made by a child talking in his 
sleep was related at a Hackney inqu: 
cently on Ronald Boorman, aged 5, of Over. 
bury Street, Clapton. It was stated in 
evidence that the boy, with a brother Ed. 
ward, aged 6, and other children, went to 
the Lea bank to play. Edward returned, 
and asked if Ronnie was there. Ronnie 
did not come back, and the mother to'\j the 
police. At midnight the boy’s little cousin, 
aged 5, was heard talking in his sleep, say- 
ing: ‘‘Ronnie is in the river.’’ He was 
taken to the river at 2 a. m. and he pointed 
out the spot where Ronnie had fallen in, 
The body was recovered several hours later, 
The coroner remarked that but for the 
child’s subconscious mind coming to their 
assistance, the body probably never would 
have been found. 


U re- 
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By F. BirighH Bonp 


HE 1929-30 winter season opened on 

Monday, October 21st, with an ad- 

dress by the Research Officer on 
Experimental Telepathy. We need not 
here recapitulate his treatment of the sub- 
ject, since he has dealt at length with the 
matter in his printed paper. Briefly it 
may be said that he brought out very 
clearly the shortcomings of the statistical 
method of experiment, showing how largely 
the factor of preferential choice will always 
enter into the imagination of a recipient 
of telepathic impressions; e. g., it is found 
that in every case of choice of a numerical 
element there will be a preponderance of 
choice in favor of sixes, sevens and nines 
as compared with other values. And the 
psychology of this choice has no present 
explanation: it is just a fact which must be 
taken into account. 


* ue * 


It is a popular error to suppose that 
the trials made in America of the results 
of listening-in on the radio to a mental 
broadcast of visual impressions was based 
upon any expectation that the wireless 
waves might act as a telepathic vehicle. 


This experiment was planned in order that 
some hundreds of impressions received by 
the public might be recorded without the 
trouble and expense of individual corre- 
spondence. Mr. Bird admitted, however, 
in answer to a question, that the compre- 
hensive experiment of this nature made 
in England recently under the auspices of 
distinguished psychic researchers may have 
embraced within its scope some expecta- 
tion of the kine, following, as he said, 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s well-known views of 
the ether as a medium of psychic activ- 
ties. 
Bs ae * * * 

On the evening of October 28 a large 
audience listened spell-bound to the re- 
cital by Mr. Baird T. Spalding of his 
experiences in the discovery of traces of 
a long-buried civilization of the highest 
order beneath the sands of the northern 
part of the Gobi desert. It is but fair 
to state that Mr. Spalding is not a propa 
gandist or paid lecturer and that he only 
yielded his consent to speak through the 
urgent solicitation of certain friends who 
happen to be members of the Section. 
Therefore he asks indulgence for the fact 
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that he could offer his audience no speci- 
mens or visible tokens of the actuality of 
his work. Primarily his claim amounts to 
this: that through the deciphering of an- 
ecient records recovered by excavation he 
and ‘ie group with which he is associated 
have ‘ound that the art of photography 
was .ot only known and practised by a 
eivili:cd race of immense antiquity, but 
that had been carried by them to a 
pitch of perfection undreamed of today, 
inasi ich as they were in possession of 


form:iae of a chemical nature whereby 
the s-nsitiveness of a plate or film would 


be so :nereased as to respond to radiations 
far ) yond the limits of the visible spec- 
trum, thus enabling etheric bodies and 
struci\ires to appear upon the plate. After 
years of experiment, his group of workers 
had been able to sensitize plates in this 


manier and by using a quartz lens, to 
obtain impressions of the invisible forms 
and vehicles of human thought and per- 
sonality, e. g., in one case the physical 
form of an Oriental sage was photographed 
on one plate at a certain place and his 
“subtle body’’ on one of these super-sensi- 
tized plates at another. Mr. Spalding 
affirms that the great problem encountered 
in the manufacture of these plates or films 
for public use has been the difficulty of 
insuring them against a more or less rapid 
deterioration; but he said that they had 
now progressed so far as to feel certain 
that they eould be offered to the public 
within a year’s time and he would promise 
that the Section should have one of the 
first consignments liberated for experi- 
ment. They are being prepared by a well- 
known American manufacturing house, the 
chemical sensitizers being obtained from 
Germany, where alone these products are 
standardized in quality absolutely. 
x * * * * 


The writer of these notes took the oppor- 
tunity afforded by an hour’s conversation 
with Mr, Spalding before the lecture to 
elicit as much information as he was able 
on this side of the subject, and he is able 
to say that Mr. Spalding’s answers were 
In all cases consistent and in accord with 
knowledge and experience of 
Super-sensistive conditions in chemistry 
and optics. He found, for example, that 
Mr. Spalding’s method involved the use 
of dyes of a delicate nature, something 
akin to the di-eyanin group. As early as 
1895, the writer had been able to obtain 
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a 3-colored composite photograph through 
the use of such dyes and suitable color- 
filters and his result, the first to be pub- 
lished in England, appeared in the ‘‘ Photo- 
graphic Quarterly’’ for July of that year. 
It was then noted that the chief difficulty 
was the rapid deterioration of the film 
after the special sensitizing. Another point 
in common with our present experience is 
the use of the quartz lens for the purpose 
of allowing the transmission of the ultra- 
violet rays. The same was employed in 
the Crandon circle and it gave the image 
of the then invisible (but since observed) 
vessel within the pan of the weighted bal- 
ance elevated by ‘‘Walter’’ during the 
sittings. Thirdly, it is within the knowl- 
edge of many of us now that mental images 
may be transferred to photographic plates. 
Records of such experiments may be found 
in Psychic Science during 1923-1925. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Spalding’s statements on this side 
of his subject will thus be tested by events 
in the not-distant future; and we shall 
watch with interest for the liberation of 
these plates commercially. As far as we 
ean gather from him, the matter is purely 
of a scientific nature and subject to physi- 
eal law. He entirely disclaims anything 
of a psychic or non-physical kind in his 
own work and that of his group. But 
as regards the domain of law, especially 
in connection with the nature of the 
human body and its powers as a vehicle 
of thought and will, we have still every: 
thing to learn, and his experience in India 
has brought him into contact with some 
of those who have learned how to tran- 
scend the limits of the material organism. 
It is in the recital of some of these ex- 
periences that Mr. Spalding’s audience 
began to feel carried away into a land of 
miracle and romance and before whose 
light the star af the Atlantean legend 
would pale its ineffectual fires! 

The story told by the lecturer might 
seem seareely suitable to the pages of a 
scientific journal, but a short resumé, for 
purpose of record, may not be out of place. 
Briefly it is this. Many years ago there 
was found in an Indian monastery of great 
antiquity a clay tablet on which, in 
ancient Sanskrit, was inscribed a_ geo- 
graphical record of the configuration of 
land upon the globe at an immensely dis- 
tant date. The clue to the location of 
civilized centers was recoverable through 
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the fact that the position of the chief 
meridians of latitude and longtitude was 
given and could be checked. This indi- 
cated a point in the Pacific area near the 
Hawaiian islands as the focus of a great 
colonial empire or mother-civilization, and 
a spot in the northern part of the Gobi 
desert as the place of a great colonial 
city. The Spalding Foundation was estab- 
lished to promote research by excavation, 
and this was accordingly taken up and 
has lasted for some thirty-eight years. 
The area was identified and proved to be 
one of desert sand. Shafts were sunk into 
this to a depth of 190 feet, going through 
drift sands down to a washed strata of 
sand and boulders, the record of mighty 
floods or tidal waves, due, it is believed, 
to some secular displacement of the earth’s 
magnetic poles. At this great depth re- 
mains of an overwhelmed city were found, 
only the deeper vaults and foundations re- 
maining, and these were intact though 
lying beneath the weight of massive granite 
boulders. Within these vaults were stored 
cases hermetically sealed in airtight cover- 
ings of thin gold plate, and each one 
carried a tag on which were characters 
denoting the nature of the records con- 
tained. Some of these had reference to 
scientific knowledge; others astronomical, 
and so forth. They were taken by caravan 
to Caleutta and there opened and found 
to contain sheets of fine silk, on which the 
records were inscribed in gold ink. They 
were perfectly preserved. Others carried 
photographie impressions and _ indicated 
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the aspect of the heavens and our planctary 
system at that date. From the scientific 
records were gleaned the details o! the 
super-sensitive photographie process \ hich 
the group associated with Mr. Spa‘ding 
have since that date been laboriously \vork- 
ine out. 

Such is, in brief, the story with 
the attention of a fascinated audience 
for an hour or more beguiled. Whether 
the lecturer is but another Dr. Cock or 
Louis de Rougemont only the future can 
decide. But at least it may be said that 
Mr. Spalding asks no one to believ: who 
is not inclined to do so, and his narrative 
was given in a curiously simple and pro- 
sai¢ way, without any embroidery o! the 
art of the orator. 

* Ne * ne * 


hich 
was 


In the work of recovery of this ancient 
knowledge, Mr. Spalding claims to have 
had the goodwill and co-operation of men 
now living in India who have by discipline 
and practice in past times so refined their 
bodily organism as to have far transcended 
the normal limits of human life and power. 
What he says of them points to the achieve- 
ment of immortality in the body. The 
records of ancient astronomical culture 
obtained show, he says, three different 
chronicles of the equinoctial precessions, 
separated by comparatively short and eal- 
culable intervals. Each era of precession, 
as we know, covers about 25,812 years. In 
the light of such revelations, the civiliza- 
tions of Yueatan or Egypt would be but 
things of vesterday. 
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